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With both masts gone and only a rag of foresail set, “ Mayflower” wallowed helplessly for two 
days before her crew was taken off 


The End of the “Mayflower” 


An Account of How Another America’s Cup Defender Met Her End 


By WILLIAM UPHAM SWAN 


N ONE of the spacious lockers of Davy 

Jones, not far from that lump of the 
new world that first loomed before the 
grateful gaze of Columbus, rest the bones 
of two ships, one famous in war and 
i : the other in peace, whose decks had 
Losawireraaas? served as scenes of consummate bravery 
and tenacious courage. 

One is the hulk of Admiral Cervera’s flagship, leader 
in the forlorn hope dash of the Spanish fleet out of 
Santiago, which, after being patched up and hauled off 
the Cuban rocks, met final disaster while under tow for 
New York. The other is the coral-encrusted form of 
the schooner yacht Mayflower, best remembered as the 
sloop which defended the America’s Cup in the sixth 
match for that trophy, and which, twelve years later, 
was wrecked while on an expedition of high adventure 
to the Spanish Main conducted by five young men 
not long out of college. 

So compelling was the lure of the Caribbean, that 
within a fortnight after being snatched from a watery 
grave, three of the quintette were sailing gaily over the 
same spot in their persistent quest, which, when at- 
tained, failed to yield a single dubloon. 

The tale of their three-day fight with a hurricane, 








with Mayflower wallowing rudderless and mastless in 
the big seas, the capture and jettisoning of three tons 
of dynamite, sloshing around the lazarette, and the 
breeches buoy rescue, is an epic of the sea worth record- 
ing, if for no other reason than that it adds another 
chapter to the final annals of our Cup defenders. 

Of the twenty-two yachts which, in three score years, 
have turned back fourteen quests for the blue ribbon of 
competitive yachting (including the nine that outsailed 
Cambria in the first match) three besides Mayflower 
have disappeared beneath the waves. In only one in- 
stance was there a loss of life, Jdler carrying down the 
daughter of her owner, James Costigan of Chicago, 
when she foundered in Lake Erie in 1902. Magic and 
Mischief were purposely sunk. Eleven others were 
either scrapped or left to fall to pieces on some con- 
venient beach or mudbank. What happened to Silvie, 
Phantom, Alice and Halcyon is yet to be learned, while 
America, Resolute and Enterprise are still with us. 

It will be remembered that immediately after May- 
flower’s victory over Galatea, owned by the redoubtable 
‘“‘Paddy”’ Henn, one of the few real yachtsmen who ever 
challenged for the Cup, General Charles J. Paine sent 
a challenge to England in behalf of his sloop for the 
Queen’s Cup, won by Tankerville Chamberlyne’s old 
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Arrow on August 25th, 1851, and which had again 
been placed in international competition. America, which 
had carried off the Royal Yacht Club tankard three days 
before, did not start for the Queen’s Cup, much to the 
relief of the British fleet, but she did follow the yachts 
part way around the course. 

After some weeks of sea-lawyering over Mayflower’s 
centerboard, the challenge was withdrawn and General 
Paine turned his attention to building a third Burgess 
defender to meet the second Scottish assault on our 
yachting prestige. He kept Mayflower, however, until 
June, 1887. After winning the Puritan Cup at Marble- 
head, and with Volunteer about ready to go into com- 
mission, he sold 
the wooden sloop 
to Rear Commo- 
dore Edwin D. 
Morgan of the New 
York Yacht Club, 
who raced her the 
remainder of the 
season against Vol- 
unteer, Puritan, 
Priscilla and At- 
lantic, winning one 
race, a squadron 
run from Newport 
to Vineyard Haven. 

Mayflower’s next 
owner was F. 
Townsend Under- 
hill, also of New 
York, who raced 
her to some extent 
in 1888, and that 
winter had her 
changed to a 
schooner under the 
direction of her de- 
signer, Edward 
Burgess. She made 
her début as a dou- 
ble sticker in the 
Seawanhaka regatta, in June, taking first prize, with 
Edward Burgess at the wheel. A few weeks later she 
again changed hands, and returned to Massachusetts 
Bay where, for fifteen years, she carried the colors 
of William Amory Gardner, of Boston and Groton, and 
in 1893 and 1894 his blue pennant as commodore of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. Her new owner, however, was not 
much of a racing yachtsman, and it was not until two 
years later that he “found” Mayflower, or Mayflower 
found herself, for in the season of 1891 she took five first 
places and was a good third to Volunteer and Iroquois 
in the Goelet Cup race of that year. After winning the 
Puritan Cup in 1894 for the second time, Mayflower did 
comparatively little racing, one of her last victories 
being over the late Lewis Cass Ledyard’s Corona, the 
tender of Enterprise two years ago. 

In 1905 Mayflower was purchased by George B. 
Campbell of New York, either for himself or for his 
client, Mrs. Eva M. Barker, and for the next three 
years she was listed in Lloyd’s Register, in the latter’s 
name. In the meantime, she had acquired a heavy 
Globe engine, making her the first Cup yacht to carry 
auxiliary power. 

Then came the coterie of young men, calling them- 
selves the Southern Research Company, who chartered 
Mayflower in the summer of 1908 for a search for treas- 
ure supposed to be hidden in some pirate ship or Spanish 








What the hurricane did to “Mayflower” twenty-two years after she defended the 
America’s Cup against “Galatea” 
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galleon wrecked two centuries before on the coast of 
Jamaica. The leader was Guy Hamilton Scull, of Bos- 
ton. No more picturesque figure has walked the journal- 
istic stage in modern times; subsequently, he roped lions 
in Africa, and twice served as a deputy police com- 
missioner of New York City. With him was S. S. 
Boylston, of Baltimore, who, after fighting with the 
Boers and being captured by the British, proved such 
a howling handful in his daring attempts to escape that 
he was locked up in Napoleon’s headquarters in St. 
Helena. The others were Roger A. Derby, of Boston, 
Stephen H. Noyes, of Newport, and Hayden Richard- 
son, of New York. Gordon Brown and H. L. Corbett, 
famous football 
players of Yale and 
Harvard, are said 
~, . to have been asso- 
te: ciated in the enter- 

ir prise. Capt.Charles 
Harding, a rather 
ancient mariner, 
was engaged as 
captain, and Ed- 
ward Perham as 
mate. 

The expedition 
sailed from New 
York on Septem- 
ber 21st, 1908, and 
on the morning of 
October first ran 
into a typical West 
Indian hurricane 
about 300 miles 
northeast of Wat- 
ling’s Island. When 
it got too bad to 
carry sail the yacht 
was hove to under 
reefed foresail and 
staysail, until the 
latter went off to 
leeward in smoke. 
Later, the fore gaff broke and they were finally forced 
to run for it under bare poles. 

The next morning the rudderhead gave way, and the 
yacht broached to, putting both masts under water. 
By this time her commander was dazed and helpless, 
and the mate took charge. The masts were cut away, 
relieving the ship, and for the next two days she drifted 
aimlessly to leeward, with all hands living on canned 
eggs, sardines and hardtack soaked in bilgewater. 

A first hand account of those eventful days has come 
to us from the personal log of Stephen Noyes, which he 
kept at the time, and from which we are able to quote. 

“At ten o’clock mended topping lift, port side, had 
lunch and set storm-trisail. At 1:00 p.m. it began blowing 
up E. x §., the glass was falling stronger and stronger 
until it reached 29.7 at 7:00 p.m., and we wore ship to 
the other tack to avoid an apparent hurricane to the 8. 
For some reason or other there was a very distinct feel- 
ing of nervousness that was apparent as we battened 
down the hatches. Even Sam B. (Boylston) forced a 
whistle. The cloud banks in the N. indicated that we 
might expect a severe S. W. gale that sometimes follows 
a hurricane. The absence of squalls, the steadiness of 
the wind direction, and a very slightly (for about one 
hour) rising glass all indicated that this was the case. 
The hurricane was seemingly avoided, but we kept 
our N. course to make sure. 
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“Lightning flashes were occurring to the S. We took 
in the jib to make the vessel carry a better helm. The 
wind was blowing a steady gale, E, x S., 30 miles per 
hour, barometer falling rather unaccountably, lightning 
in the north, east and south. 

“About four o’clock we lowered the trisail and hove 
to, under foresail and staysail. The jib was raised in the 
gaskets as the vessel was poking her bow under con- 
siderably. About seven o’clock when the wind had 
increased in violence to about 50 miles an hour, the 
staysail canvas wrenched from the bolt rope at the clew 
with a very loud report; after snapping sharply two or 
three times it was in tatters. The mate had rushed 
forward to save the canvas if possible, but the staysail 
was not provided with a down-haul. We continued hove 
to under foresail, reefed earlier in the afternoon. 

“‘About ten o’clock the wind was blowing 70 miles 
an hour, very squally, the scud was flying in horizontal 
lines that cut a fellow’s face like needles, with heavy 
rain in the squalls. The side and binnacle lights would 
not stay lit for more than two or three minutes at a time, 
so we finally let them go. I don’t think that anyone yet 
believed we were in imminent prospect of a collision 
with a hurricane, as the wind seemed to be steady (in 
direction only, if you please). The helmsman steered 
by facing the starboard main rigging and keeping the 
flying scud full in his face. 

“T had been below for a little while, but about ten 
o’clock I came back 
on deck, and after 
my eyes became ac- 
customed to the dark 
I barely distinguished 
that the head lacing 
of the foresail had 
parted and that the 
gaff was snapping 
in the middle, like 
whalebone. Roger 
Derby and I were on 
deck at this . time, 
lying down in the lee 
of the dinghy lashed 
on deck on the star- 
board quarter. My 
eyes never for a sec- 
ond left that gaff, as 
by all the laws of 
mechanics and col- 
umn formulae that 
gaff should have 
failed. 

‘*Finally it 
snapped; we were in 
a critical position, as 
it seemed unlikely that’ with our bare steerageway the 
boat could be brought around before the wind. Slowly, 
with the mate at the wheel, her bow payed off with the 
rag of the foresail that still remained. The pace we set 
when the vessel got her speed was awful. Not a light 
on board, and with the pitch black night the two men 
at the wheel had a hard time. The mate thought we 
were going at about 20 knots an hour. When the vessel 
was steady before the wind, with the wind on the 
right ear of the helmsman facing straight ahead, the 
mate crept forward and cut what remained of the fore- 
sail at the tack. That eased her. 

“The improbability that two hurricanes could occur 
so close together, and the apparent certainty that the 
disturbance to the south seen at noon was one, left me 
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“Mayflower,” with schooner rig, as she was when owned by William Amory 
Gardner 
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still under the impression that we were enduring a bad 
S. W. gale which could by now last but a short time 
longer. The seas were breaking on board, and Roger 
Derby and I were both standing on the hatch over the 
lazarette clinging to the reef points of the mainsail. The 
scud striking our faces and the salt in our eyes were very 
painful. The conditions were so serious that no one, 
no matter how tired, could sleep. In the cabin the howl 
: = wind in the rigging was more apparent than on 
eck. 

“Two men were at the wheel, holding it hard to 
starboard and lashed, the captain holding to the main 
sheet blocks, and the rest of us, crew and men, were 
gathered in the lee of the dinghy. (Note: It appeared 
later, Sunday morning, that it is probable that the 


rudder had been carried away before this; it is certain 


that it did not survive the wreckage.) 

“We were now in the trough of the sea, heeling over 
considerably, when we got the force of the waves 
at their summit. Conditions continued thus for two or 
three hours, till day broke. The wind was still increasing 
in violence till it reached a probable velocity of 90 miles. 
When there was sufficient light we noticed that our 
course had changed 8 points. Any conversation had to 
be carried on by shouting as loudly as possible into 
the other chap’s ear, so that for myself this was the 
first time that I was really convinced that we were 
encountering a hurricane. 

“It was impossible 
to estimate the 
strength of the wind, 
but it must have been 
still increasing, as we 
had heeled over more 
and more in the gusts 
of wind. Time after 
time the seas almost 
reached the hatches. 
Finally the topmast 
heads went entirely 
under; this happened 
at intervals, five 
times in all. The mate 
seemed to recogn*ze 
the danger more than 
the captain, and each 
time we heeled over 
so that the masts 
were horizontal he 
pantomimed to the 
captain, asking to cut 
away the spars. 
Everyone kept their 
heads very well. The 
fourth time—it 
must have been — she went over; the ballast must have 
shifted to leeward, for when we went over the fifth time 
her recovery was very slow. The captain then signalled 
to cut away. The mate dropped down from the wind- 
ward rail onto the main boom and walked forward, first 
with one foot on the boom and the other on the gaff. 
He swung his axe over his head and cut the main rigging, 
and then started in on the stick. Roger lent him moral 
support with a hatchet and I held clear of his swing 
some lines— the backstay. By this time she began 
righting herself. The spar was new so that he had to cut 
almost one half through before it cracked, bent and 
then broke just above the gaff, hung on the spring and 
topmast stays, punctured a couple of holes in the deck, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A 35-Foot 


Convertible Cruiser 


t¢$¢¢ 


“First Folio,” owned by Dr. 
A. W.S. Rosenbach, of Phila- 
delphia, is an Elco Cruisette 
powered with a 6-cylinder 115 
h.p. engine which gives her a 
speed of 17 m.p.h. 




























Accommodations in this trim 35-footer 
are unusually well arranged to provide a 
spacious galley, a convenient toilet room 
and berths for a party of six. The com- 
fortable main cabin is fitted with two 
upper and lower berths and the deck cabin 
can be converted into a cabin with two 
more berths. The after part of the deck 
cabin provides for a convertible arrange- 
ment, being a cockpit by day with two 
transom seats which at night can be made 
into comfortable berths. The open deck 
cabin is converted into a closed cabin by 
raising sliding panels at the sides and 
closing the doors at the stern. Screens 
may be substituted for the side-panels to 
make an open air cabin, or the after cabin 
may be thrown into one large open cock- 
pit by leaving the transom seats ashore 











What did Wilkes see? A sketch of the mountainous coast of Antarctica, drawn by Lieut. Charles Wilkes in 





1840. The distant coast shown is far south of where Wilkes charted it, but it was probably lifted into view by 


the process of “looming” 


The Magic Called Mirage 


An Explanation of a Strange and Fascinating Phenomenon 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


Author of ‘‘ The Realm of the Air,’’ “Our Weather,’’ etc. 


name is modern. If you look up this name in 

that one-time standby of nautical libraries, 
Admiral Smyth’s Sailor’s Word-Book, you will find the 
following definition: 

“A word which has crept into use since the French 
expedition to Egypt, to express the extraordinary 
refraction which light undergoes when strata of air of 
different densities extend above each other.”’ 

The expedition referred to was Napoleon’s. His 
soldiers were startled at the sight of phantom lakes 
spread over the hot sands of the Egyptian desert, and 
the mathematician Monge, who accompanied the 
expedition, published an ac- 
count of this spectacle in 
the year 1800. He applied 
to it the name ‘‘mirage,”’ 
previously current among 
French sailors for more or 
less similar appearances ob- 
served at sea, and it was 
only after the publication of 
his memoir that this term 
passed into the general vo- 
cabulary of the French and 
English languages. 

Reverting to the defini- 
tion just quoted, it should 
be remarked that “strata 
of air of different densities” 
always exist at different 
levels in the atmosphere, 


Miteame is, of course, as old as the hills, but its 








The “loom” of distant land, showing palm trees and moun- 
tains. From “Appleton’s Journal” 


since the latter is normally densest at the bottom, on 
account of the pressure of the air higher up, besides 
varying in density with temperature and also with the 
percentage of water vapor it contains. Because of these 
differences in atmospheric density, there is always more 
or less bending of light rays in their passage through 
the air, for which due allowance must be made by the 
navigator in measuring the altitude of a heavenly body. 

Normal refraction is not, however, usually classed 
under the head of mirage. The latter includes, on the 
other hand, various abnormalities in the paths of light 
rays and in the resulting appearance of distant objects, 
due to special conditions of temperature in the lower 
levels of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. The delusive ap- 
pearance of water in the 
desert is due to the re- 
fraction (not reflection, as 
often stated, though the 
effect is almost the same as 
if actual reflection were 
involved) of light in a layer 
of intensely heated and 
hence rarefied air over- 
lying the ground and below 
the level of the observer’s 
eye. The apparent water 
results from the quasi- 
reflection of the sky, and 
an effect of rippling is often 
produced by a light breeze 
or by rising air currents. 
47 
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The effect is 
further en- 
hanced by the 
refracted and 
inverted im- 
ages of trees 
or other terres- 
trial objects, 
which seem to 
be mirrored in 
the water. 

Mirage thus 
produced is 
called ‘‘infe- 
rior mirage,’’ 
or sometimes 
‘‘deser€ mi- 
rage,’’ and is 
much more 
striking over | 
land than over 
water. As en- 
countered by 
the sailor, it 
usually takes 
the form of a narrow horizontal white streak or apparent 
gap separating a distant shore line from the adjacent 
water. On land it occurs not only over deserts and dry 
plains, but also very commonly over hot roads and 
pavements, and it can always be seen, if one’s eye is at 
the right level, over a hot stove. 

Last summer there was a good deal of newspaper 
blather about the alleged disappearance of such mirage 
from the thirsty plains of Kansas. If it had no more 
profitable result, it brought out the following anecdote 
— by one Ham Bell, a pioneer inhabitant of Dodge 

ity. 

“‘T came to Kansas in 1872,” he told Mr. Justice, of 
the Weather Bureau, “landing one night in Ellsworth. 
The next morning I engaged a hack-driver to take me 
to Great Bend, a distance of forty-five miles. He charged 
me forty-five dollars — a dollar a mile — and demanded 
payment in advance. The excuse given for this exorbi- 
tant price was the danger that would attend the crossing 
of a lake, which could be seen in the distance, and which 
he said his team would have to wade. The lake was only 
mirage, but the rascally driver had my money before I 
found it out.” 

Of course, mirage is not actually extinct on our West - 
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ern plains, but 
it is less com- 
mon than for- 
merly because 
of the cultiva- 
tion of theland. 
Wherever 
farms have re- 
placed barren 
tracts of virgin 
soil the ground 
does not grow 
so hot under 
sunshine as it 
once did, part- 
ly because of 
the shading ef- 
fect of vegeta- 
tion, and partly 
because some 
of the solar en- 
ergy that’ for- 
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A drawing of mirage in the Polar Seas made during the expedition of the“ Germania” in 1869 


heating the soil 
is now ex- 
pended in evaporating the water drawn up by the 
growing crops. Thus in many places the conditions are 
no longer favorable for the forming of a pool of hot, 
stagnant air over the land on torrid summer days, to 
mirror the sky and simulate a sheet of water. 

Very different from the appearances just mentioned 
are those produced by the presence of a layer of ab- 
normally dense air over a cold surface, such as water or 
ice. In this case, if the observer is within the dense layer, 
he may see an inverted image in the sky of some distant 
low-lying object, such as a ship, or, if he is at the right 
level, he may see two images, one inverted and the other 
erect. With a more complex stratification of the atmos- 
phere there may be triple or multiple images in a 
vertical series. All these phenomena are described as 
“‘superior mirage.” 

“Lateral mirage,’”’ involving apparent lateral dis- 
placement of objects, is mostly seen when one looks 
closely along the sun-heated face of a wall or cliff, and 
is not, as a rule, very striking. This type of mirage has, 
however, been known to cause a vessel cruisiug along a 
mountainous coast to exhibit the strange spectacle of 
dividing into two identical craft, which were seen to 
sail away in opposite directions. 


Mirage seen from 
the Labrador 
Coast. A distant 
field of sea ice 
lifted into view 
by abnormal re- 
fraction 
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When abnormal refraction increases the apparent 
elevation of distant objects — often lifting above the 
horizon things normally below it — the process is de- 
scribed as “‘looming.’’ Because we associate a certain 
apparent altitude with a certain distance, this phenom- 
enon generally makes the objects seem nearer than they 
really are. Looming is most frequently seen over water, 
and there are certain places along coasts where its 


occurrence occasionally 
arouses enough excite- 
ment to become the sub- 
ject of press despatches. 
Thus Mount Canigou, in 
the Pyrenees, at times rises 
into visibility at Mar- 
seilles, 150 miles distant, 
though a straight line con- 
necting the peak and the 
city would pass nearly 400 
feet below the surface of 
the Mediterranean. Good 
examples of looming also 
occur at Chicago, where, 
from the upper stories of 
skyscrapers, the city of St. 
Joseph, on the opposite 
shore of Lake Michigan, is 
sometimes visible, though 
ordinarily it is well below 
the horizon. 

When the amount of re- 
fraction varies with alti- 
tude to such an extent that 
distant objects seem to be 
stretched out vertically, 
these objects are said to 
“tower.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia, tells of an 
instance in which a canoe 
containing three men, 
seen at a great distance 
from Yorktown, was mis- 
taken for a ship with 
three masts. During the 
French military expedition 


to Algeria, in 1837, M. Bonnefont, a scientific member 
of the expedition, observed a flock of flamingoes about 
three and a half miles away. As they started to fly they 













A weird example 
of fata mor- 
gana. Drawn in 
1820 by an Eng- 
lish whaling mas- 
ter, Captain 
Scoresby, on the 
coast of Green- 
land 


above the desert. 
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A sea fight in the clouds. A picture showing an optical wonder 
manifested at Stralsund, Prussia, in 1665. From E. Francisci, 
“ Derwunder-reiche Uberzugunserer Nider-Welt,” Niirnberg, 1680 


assumed such enormous dimensions as to give the idea of 
Arab horsemen defiling one after the other. So complete 

yas the illusion that a spahi was sent to reconnoitre. 
When he reached the point where the birds had been 
observed his horse’s legs were seen to become so elon- 
gated that the animal seemed to tower many yards 


Recause the rays of light coming from different parts 


of an object may undergo 
different degrees of re- 
fraction, sometimes  in- 
volving two or more types 
of mirage, a distant ship, 
mountain, or other object, 
often assumes a strangely 
distorted form, and, with 
a shifting of the atmos- 
pheric strata through 
which it is seen, its ap- 
pearance may undergo 
rapid transformations. 
Some of the weirdest ef- 
fects of this kind are 
exhibited by the sun when 
close to the horizon. In 
this position the solar disk 
normally has an oval 
shape, much flattened be- 
low, because refraction is 
greater on the lower side 
than on the upper, but in 
certain states of the atmos- 
phere it takes a great 
variety of other forms, 
such as that of a boy’s 
top, a trench helmet, a 
mushroom, etc., or it may 
even divide into two sepa- 
rate and much flattened 
suns. The disk of the moon 
is often similarly distorted. 

When an extensive area 
of landscape or seascape 
is involved in these queer 
distortions and transfor- 
mations the whole display 


is called ‘‘fata morgana.’”’ This name was originally 
applied to the displays seen at the Strait of Messina, 
(Continued on page 100) 





A New 50-Foot Stock Diesel Cruiser 






























































This new 50-foot stock Diesel cruiser, built for a prominent yachtsman 

by the Wheeler Shipyard, of Brooklyn, marks a step in the development 

of small Diesel cruisers. The spacious bridge deck is enclosed to pro- 

vide a large main living room easily accessible to the sleeping cabins 
50 


forward and aft. The Diesel power plant, a 100 h.p. Winton engine, 
is located under the bridge deck, but accessible through a large hatch. 
One of the features of the boat is her cruising radius of 750 mlies on 
450 gallons of fuel oil at an operating cost of less than 3% cents per mile. 





Photo by W. C. Sawyer 





A start in the Six-Metre Class. Al Christie’s veteran “Lanai” (No. 29) won the series, with 
“Naiad,” from San Francisco, second 


Southern California's Mid-Winter Regatta 


First Series of West Coast Races Confined to Olympic Classes 
By WALDO DRAKE 


to Al Christie’s veteran 6-metre sloop Lanai in 

Southern California’s sixth annual Mid-Winter 
Regatta, which was sailed over the Olympic course, off 
San Pedro, in splendid weather, from February 20th to 
24th. Owen Churchill also repeated in the Eight-Metre 
division with his double-ender A ngelita, while honors in 
the Star Class" went to a brand-new boat, Vega JI, 
owned and skippered by youthful Billy Lyons, of the 
Newport Harbor fleet. 

The racing this year was confined to the sloop classes 
in order that skippers and crews might get in some early 
training for the Olympic events this summer. Races had 
been scheduled for the Olym- 
pic monotype 12-footers, but 
since there was only one en- 
try in the class, the commit- 
tee substituted the Alamitos 
Bay skimmers. First honors 
among these little seows were 
taken by Dave Russell and 
his Patricia. 

As usual, the Six-Metres 
put on the feature perform- 
ance, nine boats answering 
the gun every day. The finish 
of the ‘‘Sixes’”’ on Saturday, 
the opening day, was pro- 
phetic, for the order of the 
three leaders also marked 
their final point standings. 
Ted Conant put Lanai twice 
around the six-mile triangle 
to beat out by twenty-four 
seconds the lone San Fran- 
cisco entry, Cyril Tobin’s 
graceful Naiad, ex-Akaba, ex- 


(J 2 at cin performance again brought victory 


Photo by R, A. Chapin 
“Angelita,” winner in the Eight-Metre Class, with her 
big red double spinnaker 








Lucie. Naiad, ably sailed by young Mike Casserly, in 
turn, finished fourteen seconds ahead of Walton Hub- 
bard’s Ripples, light weather sensation from Newport 
Harbor. 

Lanai won the Meyer Trophy with a total of 39% 
points, and her consistent performance of two firsts, two 
seconds and a fifth place for the five races was due in as 
large measure to the able work of her crew as to Skipper 
Conant. Ted has the cream of the South Coast racing 
sailors in Emmett Davis, Al Christie and T. Ashbrook, 
and any good boat with that quartet aboard would be a 
serious contender in any company. 

Naiad, also well-handled throughout the week, at 
first seemed to be running 
away with the regatta, for 
in the first three races she 
took a second and two first 
places. But she appeared to 
favor softer breezes, and in 
the two final events, when the 
westerly piped up to fifteen 
knots, she finished fifth and 
sixth. Her score was 35%. 

Ripples was a shade be- 
hind, with an even 35 points. 
Fourth for the series, with 
2914 points, was Tommy 
Lee’s double-ender Caprice. 
Fifth honors and 25 points 
went to Zoa E, ex-Saleema, 
now owned by Arthur Mac- 
Crate, of Long Beach. Sixth, 
with 24 points, was Al Rogers’ 
Synnove, followed by Russell 
Simmons little Clio, Don 
Douglas’ brand-new Gallant, 
and Morgan Adams’ Harpoon. 
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Photos by W. C. Sawyer 
“Vega II,” winner in the Star Class by three straight victories 


Gallant, designed by Johan 
Anker, and built in Norway, 
was the center of interest just 
before the regatta. She is the 
largest “Six’’ on the Pacific, 
with a 24-foot water line and 
nearly 38 feet on deck. But she 
proved surprisingly tender in a 
medium breeze and seemed 
deficient in windward ability, 
although Commodore Douglas 
declares he will have her tuned 
up and winning races by the 
spring season. 

Owen Churchill was forced to 
go the full five races this year to 
‘“‘repeat”’ with his husky Eight- 
Metre Angelita. He sold his 
former Babe, original winner of 
the King of Spain Trophy, to 
Pierpont Davis, who went out 
after Angelita’s scalp. Davis, by 
the way, has renamed Babe. 
She is now Santa Maria. The 
two skippers entered the final, or fifth race, in a tie, 
with two wins apiece to their credit, and staged a glori- 
ous battle around the triangle, Angelita finally winning 
by 21 seconds after Santa Maria came within a boat- 
— of catching her on the final one-mile beat to the 

nish. 

The third element in the Eight-Metre Class was Ed- 
win Carpentier’s Marin, now owned in Santa Barbara, 
and variously sailed during the week by Dr. J. Park 
Dougall, Owen Dresden, William Watson, and Henry 
Warren. On the one day that she was able to finish 
better than third she fouled Santa Maria on a windward 
battle and was disqualified. 

A real thrill of the week was the performance of the 
Star Class winner, Vega IJ. A great part of the credit for 
her three straight victories is due to young Lyons, her 
skipper, but the watchlike construction of the boat her- 
self doubtless was a material factor in her clean sweep of 
the series. She won the first race by a seven-minute 
margin, the second by more than eight minutes, and, 
after getting a bad start in the drifting match opening 
the third and final event, she ran through the whole 
fleet to beat out Three Star by one minute. 
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Three Star, owned and skippered by Frank Water- 
house of the Aeolian Yacht Club, San Francisco, 
finished the three-race series in a second place tie with 
Arch Eckdale’s Alibi, of the Long Beach fleet. Three 
Star finished sixth in the opening event and then fol- 
lowed with two second places, but Alibi tied her with 
second, third and fourth place finishes. Frank Lipp- 
mann’s Pat-Riot, also a Long Beach entry, finished 
fourth in the series; C. B. Mitchell’s Witch Star, fifth; 
and Arthur MacCrate’s Zoa, sixth. 

Among the skimmers, Patricia won the series on con- 
sistent performance, getting two seconds and a third 
place, against two victories and a fourth place for Bob 
Hargraves’ Mug, which took second honors. Marion 
Himmelstein’s Golden Arrow was third; Barse Miller, in 
Inspiration, fourth; and Rose Pasel’s Roses, fifth. 

Cloudless skies, warm breezes and smooth water 
marked every day of the race week. A record number of 
sail and power boats followed the contesting sloops 
throughout the regatta, while a squadron of Coast 
Guard cutters, under Lieutenant J. A. Fletcher, af- 
forded fine service for the rocking-chair forces. 

The Race Committee han- 
dled the starts in perfect fash- 
ion, in the opinion of the racing 
crews, but there were a few 
growls about several of the 
courses selected offering too 
much reaching and too little 
windward work. Because only 
two of the races offered any 
real spinnaker runs, there were 
few of the luffing matches 
which have always featured Six- 
and Eight-Metre struggles in 
previous Mid-Winter Regattas. 
In the two races when the boats 
sailed the windward-and-lee- 
ward course from San Pedro to 
White Point, the light sail men 
on the “Sixes” had their first 
opportunities to test the worth 
of new “circus tent’ spinnakers. 

Those broken out by Ripples 
and Caprice seemed most effi- 

(Continued on page 118) 





The new Anker-designed Six-Metre “Gallant,” which made her 
first appearance at the Mid-Winter Regatta 




















cast advice (at space rates) becomes irresistible; 

hence this story on fitting out a boat. It doesn’t 
matter much what you write about fitting out; the old 
hands won’t agree with anything anyhow, while the 
beginners will believe anything and are almost certain 
to glean some ideas on the subject that are better than 
those proffered by the local furnace man. 

Of course nobody is under compulsion to fit out his 
own boat — he can hire the whole job done or leave the 
boat on the beach, according to the state of his bank 
account (if he still has a bank). But a lot of us are just 
crazy enough to enjoy it. 

The time to start fitting out a boat is in the previous 
Fall, but April is as good a month as any to mention this 
fact, because nobody ever does so except a few experi- 
enced boatmen who do not need the advice. Particularly 
is it important to have scrubbed the bottom of the boat 
last Fall. If you did not, and she has a nice growth of 
weeds, mussels, barnacles, teredos and what not ce- 
mented onto her now, it is too late to do anything except 
burn up the boat and start over again. 

However, assuming that you did not start last Fall, 
you can start any time now. First take off the winter 
cover. It is almost sure to snow the day after you do 
this, regardless of the date, but it really doesn’t matter. 

Before proceeding further, it is important to enlist the 
aid, for the duration of the fitting out process, of a good, 
active, double-jointed midget, preferably a thin midget. 
He will prove invaluable, in the average small cruising 
soon | in getting at things no normal man could possibly 
reach. 

It goes without saying that, before starting to fit out, 
the boatman will give up his job, bid his family good-bye, 
and generally prepare for the ordeal. Just as a sugges- 
tion, before you start work lay in a supply of tobacco 
and matches; otherwise you will spend all your 
time going after them. Get the galley stove in 
commission and stock up with a supply of quick 
and easy grub, for the same reason. And see 
that your fire extinguishers are filled — they’re 
usually empty in the Spring and a liquid-fuel 
stove always acts up the first time it is lighted. 
A particularly good idea is to bring aboard a 
supply of whiskey. This will act as bait for your 
friends, who will then rally ’round frequently, and can 
usually be put to work after a couple of shots. Don’t 
have too much, or too strong, whiskey, though, if you 
want work done. 

$¢g¢ 


There are two schools of thought as to where to begin. 
Some do the outside work and then put the boat over- 
board, planning to finish the job 
afloat. This means that the inside 
work may get done next Spring. 
It is smarter to start inside, where 
the little puttering jobs will keep 
you happy until well into the 
summer and before you get around 
to launching it is time to haul out. 


() in every man’s lifetime the urge to broad- 





First Aid for Fitting Out Fever 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 
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The engine is the best place to start, because you are 
going to get dirty anyhow, and you might as well go in 
all over at the start. Also, it saves doing the inside 
cleaning twice. To the man who knows all about engines 
I have nothing to say, fearing to expose an abysmal 
ignorance on the subject. But to the beginner I am full 
of advice. First, take your engine all to pieces, in which 
process you will break some parts and lose others. Then, 
if you are mechanically-minded and skilled, you will 
know how to go about such matters as adjusting bear- 
ings, cleaning all oil and water lines, cleaning the 
carburetor, putting the starter and generator in shape, 
grinding valves, and so on, until the whole bullgine is 
together again and runs at the first attempt. If, how- 
ever, you are just an ordinary mortal, you will probably 
sit and look at the component parts for a day or two and 
then call in a mechanic who, after intimating very 
plainly what he thinks of the mess you have made, will 
straighten it all out again. This is my system, which is 
the only reason I suggest it. 

However, there are certain principles that even a 
beginner can follow. One is that a clean motor never 
decays. Another is that it is always well to put a coat of 
paint on the motor, if only to enjoy the smell the first 
time the motor is started. Most authorities advise 
plugging all openings into the motor carefully before 
grinding in the valves, but I have found that a little 
valve compound dropped into the cylinders increases 
the piston clearance, making the motor run cooler, and 
if it gets into the crankcase it will do likewise for the 
bearings. 

If you have trouble starting your motor in the Spring 
it is well to project around among the exhaust line and 
muffler, seeking causes of back pressure. The star 
mechanics of a well known storage plant once worked a 
day and a half trying to get the motor of a cruiser that 
had been stored all winter to run. Finally, it 
occurred to somebody to prod around in the 
exhaust pipe with a stick. The stick struck 
something a couple of feet in from the end of the 
pipe, and the next time they turned the motor 
over she blew out the remains of a rat’s nest. 

Now let us assume — for no reason — that 
you have the motor back together again with all 
the wires leading to the wrong terminals and a 
couple of leaks in the gas line, all of which you will 
notice later on when you actually try to go somewhere. 
The next step is to go to work on the bilge and lockers. 
Unless you did a good cleaning job when you hauled out 
you are pretty sure to find the remains of last Fall’s last 
meal in the icebox. Throw it away, it won’t be any good 
now. Same for the old clothes, sneakers, oilskins, and 
miscellany in the lockers — you should have thought of 
them in the Fall. Save the empty 
gin bottles, which will come in 
handy for turpentine, oil, gasoline 
and such. 

Now rouse out all your ballast 
(great for the back and arm 
muscles), clean and paint it. Clean 
out the bilge (your midget will 
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come in handy on this job). You will probably discover 
all sorts of lost small stores, like the man who, after a 
long lapse, was induced to wash his feet and found two 
pairs of socks he’d forgotten. Red lead the bilge — may or 
may not be too late to preserve the wood but it’s such a 
pretty shade of red. Get a friend with a strong back and 
a weak mind to lug the ballast back up the ladder while 
you stow it again, being sure to stow a piece close up 
against each bilge pump intake. 

We are now (it is Decoration Day or thereabouts) up 
to the floor level. Changes in cabin arrangements, and 
any interior scraping, were jobs you should have done 
last Fall and Winter, so they are still to be done and will 
probably be left until next year, or for the next owner 
of the boat. You can clean off that shelf where the var- 
nish can spilled last year if you want to, but I recom- 
mend throwing it away and building a new shelf. 

The more paint and varnish you put on in the cabin 
the more trouble you are letting yourself in for later on, 
especially when you have to scrape the accumulation 
off the underside of the deck between the carlins, but go 
ahead and slop it on if it amuses you. Unless it’s pretty 
bad, a very thin coat on the bright work may be needed, 
but a good washing down will do for the paint. In this 
connection there are a number of excellent cleaning 
agents on the market. Generally speaking, you mix 
them with water, and when the solution is strong 
enough to take the hide off your hands it will do a fine 
job on the paint. 

Now you’ve worked yourself out of the cabin. If 
you’re lucky, you won’t have to scrape down the cock- 
pit woodwork, and here again the less paint you can get 
by with the happier you will be a year from now. Leave 
the cockpit floor until you’re almost ready to go over- 
board, or after, because you’re pretty sure to spill a 
can of paint on it before you get through. It is now late 
June and you can go to work on the deck, from which 
vantage point you can watch the fellows who started 
work earlier sailing around the harbor. 

Unless your boat is pretty new the paint on the canvas 
decks is probably cracked, which means a scraping job. 
The best way is to use a blow torch, because sooner or 
later this is sure to burn a hole through the canvas and 
then you will have to take off all fittings, coamings, etc., 
and recanvas the deck, which you should have done in 
the first place. To avoid this, use much paint remover 
and a scraper, and if you are a miracle man you may 
get the job done without making the canvas look like 
something on which the boys had been patterning out a 
shotgun. Don’t throw lighted matches in the paint 
remover can — unless you feel you must. 

Anent scrapers. There are all kinds — saw-plate 
scrapers, file scrapers, triangular scrapers (awful things), 
and these newfangled ones that take new blades like a 
safety razor. They will all scrape, some better in one 
place and some in others, and they will all raise blisters. 
If they don’t you are not doing a thorough job. Probably 
the last type mentioned does the least damage and the 
most good. 

Now you can paint the deck. The thinner the coats 
the better, but if you prefer thick coats, go ahead, and 
don’t blame me when it gums and sags and bunches and 
blisters and flakes off. It seems that the first man who 
ever painted a deck painted it a sort of reddish yellow 
and all decks since then must be painted the same color, 
which shows dirt and glares in the sunlight. A gray or 
dull grayish-green deck paint is much easier on the eyes 
and doesn’t show dirt because it looks dirty anyhow. 

It is now the Fourth of July, at least, and you are 
ready to go over the rail and down on the topsides. If the 
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boat has been around for quite a while it may be amusing 
to prod around with a knife, looking for dry rot in the 
topsides, especially close up under the deck and in the 
ends. If you find it (God forbid!), dig it out. Serious- 
minded people always replace the planks, but personally 
I have found that, except in extreme cases, plastic 
wood will fill up a multitude of small soft spots. I even 
filled a hole that went completely through the plank 
with it once, and the man who bought the boat from me 
never knew the difference — and never will. However, 
this is all very unethical, so don’t tell anybody I told 
you. 

Burning off the topsides is quite a lot of fun unless 
you try to do it on a windy day, or unless you get to 
flourishing the gasoline torch around open cans of gaso- 
line, paint remover, and such. It is especially amusing to 
go to work with ‘a blow torch on or next to a surface on 
which fresh paint remover is still wet. Except for gun- 
powder, nothing else will start as much excitement in as 
little time. To avoid having to burn off your topsides 
every couple of years, use nothing but flat white paint, 
which mostly scrubs off in the course of the summer 
(if you ever wash your topsides) and leaves you and the 
worms a nice bare surface on which to start. It doesn’t 
shine quite as prettily as gloss paint, but it’s great stuff 
for us lazy men. 

If you do not burn off the topsides, remember that 
the scrubbing brush is mightier than the paint brush. 
Your hands are probably almost healed up from the 
effects of the washing solution you used inside, so mix 
up a stronger solution and put them to soak again. You 
can take dirt off the topsides with this mixture, which is 
more than you can do with paint, and when you get 
through washing you may discover that you need only 
one or two light coats of paint. Don’t be bashful about 
slopping the topside paint down below the waterline, 
because you have to cut that in with copper later on, 
anyhow; besides, your brush will pick up a little red or 
green copper paint dust, which looks well streaked in 
with the white. 

Now get down under the bottom, where it will be nice 
and shady on these late July days. Some people like to 
project around with knives, looking for worms, rotten 
spots, and seams without caulking. There is a good deal 
to be said for this practice, and it is really nice to know 
whether your garboards are riddled with worm holes, or 
rotten, or whether the butts are pulling loose. But if 
they are don’t let it discourage you; there are lots of 
other planks in the boat which are probably still good. 
If the bottom is too far gone, paint it up pretty and sell 
the boat to the first agriculturist who comes along. If 
planking needs replacing, do it yourself if you are a good 
carpenter and know how; if not, get the yard to do it. 
You ought to give them a break sometime; they won’t 
like you if you pay them for nothing but storage. 

Now for the caulking job, as, if, and where needed. 
There are a lot of ways to caulk a boat, most of which 
will make her leak worse than ever. The first impulse of 
the beginner is to ram in just as much stuffing as he can. 
He takes a heavy maul, a wide iron, and several bales of 
cotton, and goes to it, frequently not even bothering to 
clean out the old stuff. When he gets through, after 
arousing the admiration of all and sundry by his hefty 
hammering, the cotton is hanging in bights inside the 
seam, the inner edges of the planks are split off, and the 
fastenings that are not already started will be when the 
planks swell. If you have done the job this way, now is 
another good time to sell the boat —if anyone will 
take her. If not, just run her off into deep water and 
jump into the dory, letting nature take its course. 
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One of the last and loveliest jobs is smoothing the cop- 
per painted bottom. For this job a complete diver’s outfit, 
with helmet, is indispensable, not only to keep the 
copper paint dust out of one’s hair, clothes, pores, eyes, 
lungs and where not, but to muffle the language you use. 
If you use a really good copper paint you can generally 
smooth it down sufficiently with a very stiff broom, 
such as street sweepers use. If it is peeling in spots, or if 
you use a hard racing bottom paint, you will just have 
to get down underneath with sandpaper, scraper, and 
maybe a blow torch, and go at it. Within six weeks after 
the job is done you may get the last of it out of your 
system. Putting on bottom paint, especially under a 
wide, shoal-draft hull, is just about as nice; it spatters 
in your hair and eyes and runs up your arm. Still, you 
don’t have to bother with painting the bottom if you 
don’t mind a few worms. In fact, some boat owners 
consider it inhospitable to use antifouling paints at all. 

Well, if you’ve gotten the bottom painted, and cleaned 
the nests of weed and mussels out of your scupper pipes, 
water pipes and such, you really haven’t much excuse 
for not launching the boat, unless it’s too late in the 
season. There are other details, such as packing stuffing 
boxes, putting your propeller on, and driving the plug 
in the drain hole, which are easier to do before the boat 
goes overboard, but these are not really important. 

Better plan to take your vacation just about the time 
you launch the boat, as she has been lying out on the 
beach in the broiling sun for months now and you will 
probably have to stay aboard and stand pump watches 
for a few days until she soaks up. Incidentally, this is a 
good reason for having launching parties, the idea being 
to shanghai a few husky guests, get them off to the 
mooring — with no dinghy — and then give them their 
choice of pumping or going down with the boat. Usually, 
they pump. 

There are a lot of odds and ends I haven’t men- 





tioned, such as sails, spars, rigging, and the tender. The 
sails, which were probably left aboard, under a leak in 
the deck, all winter, should have been taken out of the 
boat early in the Spring, thoroughly dried, and then sent 
to the sailmaker as patterns for a new suit. The scraping 
of the masts is altogether too easy if they are taken out 
of the boat in the Fall, so most of us leave them in. In 
the Spring — preferably in a cold, damp northeaster — 
you can go aloft in a bosun’s chair (if you didn’t forget 
to leave a good piece of line rove through your topmost 
block last Fall) and enjoy the breezes while scraping the 
mast and varnishing it. Don’t look for rotten spots, 
because they are likely to scare you so that you will fall 
out of the chair. The writer spent several happy days in 
a bosun’s chair on what he took tovbé a good stout mast 
a couple of years ago, and the firgt*time he hoisted the 
mainsail after launching, the whole head of the mast 
toppled over without even a crack, it was so rotten 
under the spreaders. where the eyes of the rigging had 
held the water and hidden the rotten spot. Which proves 
that a man in a bosun’s chair exerts less strain on a mast 
than a sail full of wind, if you have ever doubted it. 

As to the dinghy, it is one of the things you should 
have taken home last Fall and put in the garage to work 
over on nice days. If you did not, it will probably look 
pretty awful again this year, being always left as an 
odd-moment job, and there being no odd moments. 
Whatever you do, never try to scrape the inside of a 
dinghy. It’s the world’s most aggravating and thankless 
puttering job. Better just keep on slapping paint or 
varnish on it as needed, and hope that it will break away 
some night or get stove up before things get to such a 
pass that you actually have to go scraping in among the 
frames and laps inside the dink. No dink, really, is 
worth all that trouble, and when yours gets too bad you 
can probably trade it for a new one at the next Lloyds 
Harbor rendezvous of the Cruising Club. 














Top: Start of the race for express cruisers; and, Sea Skiffs 
getting away to a close start 
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W hat the “151’s” may have lacked in numbers they made up in 

keenness of competition. Right: The standardized runabouts 

can always be counted on to furnish the best of sport, and 
close racing 
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Opening of the Racing 


Season at Palm Beach 





Washington's Birthday Regatta at Lake Worth 
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“Abadab,” a 52-foot Diesel houseboat, cruised from Miami to Cincinnati by way of the Gulf Coast 
and the Mississippi River 


Cruise of the “Abadab” 


Part |—From Miami to New Orleans 


By CAPT. L. A. BAIER 


URING long winter evenings it is often 
a pleasure to reach for one of the old 
logbooks and refresh one’s memories of 
past cruises and shipmates. Thus, ac- 
counts in recent newspapers telling of 
floods and levee breaks in the Missis- 
_sippi Valley have turned my thoughts to 
an interesting cruise I made last summer. The waters 
traversed are seldom used by yachts and present prob- 
lems of navigation far different from those encountered 
in coastwise and offshore cruising. 

Last Spring I was asked by Max H. Thurnauer, of 
Cincinnati, to assist in the purchase and delivery of a 
Diesel-engined houseboat suitable for use on the Ohio 
River. After a thorough investigation of offerings on the 
East Coast, he purchased the houseboat Comfort, laid 
up at Miami, Florida. This vessel had been built by the 
Mathis Company, of Camden, N. J., in 1920, and 
registered 29 tons, net. She was 52 feet long, 14 feet 
beam, and drew normally about 4 feet. Some two years 
before our purchase, and just prior to being laid up, 
a new 4-cylinder, 50 h.p: Standard full Diesel engine had 
been installed, and the hull and fittings were in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Plans were drawn up for reconditioning, together with 
alterations in the layout of quarters and deckhouse. 
Two new beds were installed in the after cabin, and one 
in the owner’s room. Between the two cabins were 
located the lavatory, with shower and tub, and a small 
stateroom on the opposite side. A new pressure water 
system, electric refrigerator, and gasoline stove were 
fitted in the engine room forward of the main cabin, 
with a new companionway up to the deckhouse. The 
deckhouse abaft the wheelhouse was widened 18 inches, 
and the vessel was generally cleaned, painted and 
overhauled. 





I met the owner in Cincinnati, and we proceeded to 
Miami, arriving there on June 26th, after a hot, dusty 
train trip. With us came a young lad whom the owner 
had hired with the idea of breaking him in on the trip 
back and using him on the boat in home waters. This 
lad, John, towered about six feet one, and weighed about 
180 pounds, all of which made the owner’s frequent 
references to him as his ‘“‘cabin boy” rather amusing. 
Although John had traveled little, new sights and scenes 
held small charm for him and he slept serenely on until 
we rolled him out at Miami. How that boy could sleep! 

We found the boat still on the ways, so that the next 
week was spent in pushing her completion. Equipment 
was installed, gear overhauled, and the innumerable 
tasks associated with fitting-out completed. On July 3rd 
dock tests of the main engine, lighting plant, and other 
auxiliaries were successfully passed and a decision made 
to get underway the following day. 

The vessel’s name was changed to Abadab, which, 
I understand, is Arabian for “place on the water,’’ but 
upon applying for clearance papers at the custom house 
I was informed that, due to the fact that certain time 
limits had not expired, it would be necessary temporarily 
to cover up the new name and sail under the original 
name of Comfort. On the morning of July 4th we took 
on fuel oil, gasoline, lubricating oil, kerosene, water, 
ice and food supplies. The launch was chocked on the 
after deck and the dinghy carried under davits on top of 
the deckhouse. A spare ice box was installed aft and 
everything made snug and ready for sea. The two addi- 
tional members of the crew who had signed on reported 
on board, and at noon we cast off from the dock and 
headed down the Miami River into Biscayne Bay. 
Besides the owner, we had, as guests, two ladies from 
Cincinnati who expected to go to New Orleans with us. 

A run was taken down the short harbor channel and 
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return to ascertain our speed. The mean of the two runs 

gave 7.8 knots, and a course was then laid 8S. 4% W. 

magnetic down the bay. At the beacon off Cape Florida, 

with Old Tower bearing 76° true, I swung the vessel for 

determination of the compass error, taking bearings at 
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The pilot house and controls 


4-point intervals only, as the compass had been on shore 
for some time and would require two or three days to 
settle down to permanent adjustment. The maximum 
error at this time proved to be about 16° westerly on 
the north headings. 

Proceeding south, Totten’s Key was reached at 3:55 
p.M. This marks the entrance to the channel at the lower 
end of the bay leading through Card and Barnes Sounds. 
The channel is well marked through the keys and forms 
part of the inland route to Key West. About six o’clock 
we passed through the Florida East Coast R.R. draw at 
Jewfish Creek, dropping anchor shortly after leaving 
Blackwater Sound, off Rock Harbor, 42 miles from 
Miami, at sundown. The Florida Keys which we had 
been following now leave the mainland rather sharply 
and extend in a gradual southwesterly curve to Key 
West. 

The next morning we continued down the keys until 
off Lower Matecumbe, where the course was changed 
to run into the ferry slip there for ice and fresh bread. 
The Gulf side was now opening up, with only a few 
scattered keys, although the water was still shoal. It 
looked as if it might be a nasty place in a northwest or 
westerly blow. The course was laid for Cape Sable, the 
farthest point south of Florida’s mainland, and a land- 
fall was made off Middle Cape at 2:10 p.m. Cape Sable 
shows three low, wooded individual points named East, 
Middle and Northwest Capes. After Northwest Cape 
was rounded the course was gradually hauled to pass 
Shark River and the mouth of Little Shark River, off 
which we anchored in late afternoon. This anchorage, 
in Ponce de Leon Bay, about three-quarters of a mile 
out from the river mouth, furnished ideal swimming 
in cool waters. Very few mosquitoes were encountered, 
but swarms of deer flies boarded us during the day and 
kept all hands busy with the swatters. The entrance to 
the river is dotted with small timbered islands and it 
was easy to believe the statement that a stranger could 
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become lost attempting to navigate among them. Before 
dark a bearing was taken to the most prominent entrance 
in case of a forced run for shelter during the night. 
The mileage for the day was 6534, and the average 
speed for the two days past worked out at 7.16 knots. 
Due to the inexperience of our feminine guests in cooking 
under the conditions usual in a small cruiser, meals were 
poorly prepared and irregularly served, resulting in some 
complaints from the crew. The heat from the air-cooled 
electric plant and the main engine exhaust pipe main- 
tained a temperature in the galley of about 110 degrees. 
Later, in the river, this sometimes ran up to 120 degrees. 
This situation was*t@vercome in Cincinnati by water- 
* jacketing the exhaust pipe and funneling the hot air 


*‘aframntheaglectric plant overboard. The excessive heat 


emo. key 


‘the refrigerator compressor running almost 
susly, resulting in a heavy drain on the batteries, 
«whi rin turn, called-for- steady operation of the electric 


mae Mee eihcwmiee a‘¥ieious circle. The draft from 
the deck: vedtilator directl¥over the stove also made 


"3 Sel! difficult to sook while ‘undérway. Due to the fortunate 


‘layout of* quarters, hatches, ° and large side ports, the 
rooms below déck cooled- sauigh ly and were kept fairly 
- eomfortable: The roof o thedecki ouse had been sheathed 
with insulating board, whigh also did much to temper 


_the heat. ite zs 


At 1:254.M. ie next rhornifig, July 6th, we got under- 


4 way for an ffsuiore run to Cape Romano. The weather 


was clear, with an easy sea, and except for a little un- 
certainty as to the compass, we made an enjoyable run 
through the night. Picking up the Cape, we followed 
along the beach, and shortly after noon the red sea 
buoy No. 2 was rounded off Point Ybel and we entered 





The skipper with “Old Bill,” the rooster 


San Carlos Bay, hauling in behind Sanibel Island. This 
inland run is particularly beautiful, well buoyed, and 
ideal for small boats. Practically no yachts were passed 
during the entire passage to New Orleans, and except 
for a few fishermen, very little traffic was encountered. 
It seemed strange to find the entire Gulf Coast so 
neglected as it has many possibilities for summer 
cruising. Though hot, the weather compared favorably 
with that of Long Island Sound during the summer 
months, and the freedom from crowded conditions, 
together with the ideal fishing, will, in time, undoubtedly 
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bring yachtsmen to an appreciation of the enjoyment to 
be found along this coast in the off season. 

A short summer squall made up just before we entered 
Charlotte Harbor, but quickly passed. Crossing the 
main pass leading to the Gulf, we slid in behind South 
Boca Grande and on to the fish pier at Boca Grande on 
Gasparilla Island, tying up at five, 121 miles from Little 
Shark River, with an average of 7.77 knots for the 
day’s run. 

We were underway shortly after six the next morning, 
and retraced our course to South Boca Grande, swinging 
out through the Swash Channel into the Gulf again. 
Following up the straight 
sandy beach, No. 2 red sea 
buoy off Sarasota Point was 
picked up at 11:25 and 
Anna Maria Key rounded 
for the run into Tampa Bay 
between Passage Key and 
Egmont Key. An easy run 
up the bay to Point Pinelos, 
and then along the west 
shore, brought us to the 
yacht harbor at St. Peters- 
burg at mid-afternoon. The 
day’s run was 76 miles at 
7.77 knots. On the way in, 
the ladies, good sports that 
they had been, decided to 
leave us, and took the train 
that evening for home. 

The owner was now 
elected cook, the conferring 
of the office carrying with 
it suggestions for more sub- 
stantial menus, and val- 
iantly did he stick to the 
job in that hot galley for the 
rest of the trip. A continuous 
source of amusement and 
fruitless effort were our at- 
tempts to keep John awake 
long enough to lend a hand 
on deck. He slept at the 
wheel, wrapped himself 
around the anchor cable in blissful repose, and merely 
blinked lazily when Mac blasted the fog horn in his ear. 
Mac, the engineer, and the mate, Curry, knew their jobs 
and proved the best of shipmates. Curry’s previous trips 
through the inland route saved many an anxious mo- 
ment, and Mac had worked for the original owner of 
the Comfort and was familiar with the Diesel plant. 
His experience and resourcefulness were a big factor in 
bringing us through when a lack of power would have 
meant serious damage. 

Wednesday, July 8th, we got off at 6:12 a.m. and ran 
out to the beacon off Point Pinelos where the vessel was 
carefully swung again for final compass error. It has 
always been a matter of surprise to me that so many 
amateur yachtsmen fail to carry out this simple under- 
taking and benefit from the satisfaction and confidence 
of knowing their compass error on all courses. It is only 
necessary to place the ship on the different compass 
headings at some well-marked spot where a bearing can 
be taken to another prominent point located on the 
chart. An ordinary compass card laid off in degrees, with 
a pointer, and clamped on the rail or on a tripod, with 
the 0° mark forward, is all that is required. For example: 
From the chart the magnetic bearing to the end of the 
municipal pier from the beacon off Point Pinelos is 348°. 





Alongside a pier at Pensacola, where a stop was made for 
supplies and fuel 
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The vessel is headed north and a reading taken on the 
peloris, or direction finder, of the bearing to the pier 
head. The peloris reading plus the compass heading gives 
the compass bearing of the pier head. The difference 
between this bearing and 348° then gives the total 
compass error for the north heading. The vessel is next 
headed N.N.E., N.E., ete., until the circle around the 
beacon has been completed and the error for all these 
headings determined. By plotting these observed errors 
on cross section paper, using the ship’s headings as a 
base, a curve can be faired through the various error 
point values and the faired results used as the real total 
error on any required course. 
It is usual to plot the errors 
by means of the Napier 
method, but this is unneces- 
sary for ordinary small boat 
cruising. Personally, I also 
prefer to record the errors 
from magnetic rather than 
from true bearings. The 
table following will illustrate 
the results obtained at Point 
Pinelos for the Abadab. 

The peloris was also used 
for taking bearings along the 
coast and therefore was per- 
manently fastened to a stand 
on top of the deckhouse. It 
can easily be constructed by 
anyone and simply consists 
of a 6-inch diameter brass 
dise laid off in degrees. A 
brass bar with an upright 
pin in each end was pivoted 
at the center of the disc, and 
the whole assembly screwed 
on the stand with the 0° 
mark forward. Of course, a 
better method is to mount 
the disc in gimbals but the 
above scheme works well 
enough for ordinary work in 
obtaining fixes, bearings, etc. 
Total 


Ship’s head by Peloris Resulting Magnetic Total 


ompass Reading Compass Bearing Error Error from 
in Bearing from in Faired 
Points Degrees Degrees Chart Degrees Curve 
N 0 335 335 348 13 W 13 W 
N 45 291 336 1 12W 124%W 
E 90 251 341 7W 7 WwW 
SE 135 215 350 ” 2E 0 
Ss 180 175 355 x 7E 64E 
SW 225 130 355 ie 7E 7 E 
W 270 82 352 44 4E 34%E 
NW 315 25 340 8 W 74W 
N 360 335 335 348 1I3W 13 W 


Prospects for continued good weather being in evi- 
dence, it was decided to run offshore and make a short 
cut across the large bight formed by the gradually 
extending westward curve of the coast. Leaving Tampa 
Bay by the Northwest Passage, the bell buoy off Quar- 
antine Point was passed shortly after eight. Little Pass, 
off Clearwater, was abeam at 11:10, and No. 1 beacon, 
off Tarpon Springs, at 12:30. Leaving Anclote Keys to 
starboard, a course was now set offshore for Seahorse 
Key. The bell bucy off Seahorse Reef was picked up 
at 7:25 p.m. and the course changed to fetch 8. W. Cape. 
A large number of small islands, called Cedar Keys, 
make out from the mainland and shoals extend well 








































out to the buoy. During the day large schools of dol- 
phins, or porpoises, were encountered and it was in- 
tensely interesting to watch their effortless playing and 
maneuvering under and across our bow. The water was 
clear and the owner obtained some excellent action 
pictures of fish with the movie camera. Many bird 
roosts, or racks, built on piles, dot the shoals along 
this coast. 

During the night the breeze freshened somewhat 
and a following sea kept the wheelsman busy holding 
the course. At seven next morning, with the Cape in 
sight, we stopped to locate the whistle buoy off South 
Shoal, for which we had been heading. Due to an inshore 
current, we found we were about half a mile too far to 
the eastward, but soon picked up the buoy to port. 
Southwest Cape is very prominent, but shoal water 
extends well offshore. The coast was now followed out- 
side Dog Island Reef up to bell buoy No. 1, off East 
Pass which we rounded, and entered St. George Sound 
between Dog Island and Fox Point. Running down the 
channel in this shallow sound behind St. George Island, 
we soon rounded the end of the long breakwater and 
proceeded up the straight narrow channel, reaching 
Apalachicola at midday. There is plenty of water close 
to the breakwater, but the flats to port were very shoal. 
Apalachicola is the center of the oyster industry on this 
coast, and the terminal of an extensive inland water 
route up the state. Just ahead of the Standard Oil dock 
where we tied up an old sternwheeler which makes this 
run was loading. 

The clutch and reverse gear control, located alongside 
the wheel, had given us trouble in maneuvering, as the 
lever fouled the wheel in backing. We therefore dis- 
mounted this gear and installed a bell pull with an 
electric bell for the jingle. The throttle could be handled 
at the wheel, but it was necessary to go below to start 
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the engine. The Diesel worked perfectly and started 
cold without trouble. Its economy and ability to hold 
up the revolutions, together with freedom from gasoline 
dangers, convinced us of the satisfaction to be obtained 
in small boats with this type of power plant. With Mac 
at the controls in the engine room, the vessel handled 
perfectly in making landings, ete., throughout the 
remainder of the trip. 

We stretched our legs a bit on shore, getting underway 
at 4:02 p.m., and ran down the channel again. At the end 
of the breakwater we headed for Cape St. George light, 
and then followed the shore to West Pass. Continuing 
up the coast, Cape San Blas was abeam at 7:15 P.M. 
and Point St. Joseph rounded into St.. Joseph Sound. 
Anchor was dropped just under the lee of the point. 
All hands were tired after the long run of 265% miles 
—_ St. Petersburg, during which we averaged 7.37 

nots. 

The anchor was up at 6:25 the next morning, and we 
passed out into the Gulf again, running up the low- 
lying, almost unbroken coast. The sea was smooth and 
schools of bonita and mackerel were sighted. In the 
afternoon, Mac asked whether, the day being Friday, 
we were to have fish for supper. My reply was in the 
negative. A few minutes later I was startled by a shout 
from aft. Mac had broken out a troll line and landed a 
large bonita, announcing, with a grin, that ‘‘the Lord 
provided for His own.” 

A sharp lookout was kept for East Pass which was 
located in the middle of the afternoon. This narrow pass 
through the coastal barrier is steadily shifting to the 
south’ard and requires careful navigation to enter; and 
should not be attempted except in good weather. The 
tide was ebbing strongly through the cut, but the shoals 
are easily seen in the clear water. An offshore buoy 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Model of an Elizabethan ship recently completed by G. S. Laird Clowes, of the Science Museum, 


South Kensington, from newly discovered records 





Looking at a Sixteenth Century Ship 


A Model of an Elizabethan Galleon, as Constructed from 
Plans Preserved in the Library of Samuel Pepys 


‘- By WESTON MARTYR 


® HAVE always thirsted to know what the 
seagoing ships of the sixteenth century 
were really like. To me they were, and 
are, the most interesting things that 
man has made. They were the first 
ships to sail the deep seas. They were 
the ships that put the world on the 
map. Before Columbus took his long chance aboard the 
Santa Maria there were no deep-sea ships, properly 
speaking; there were merely timid coasters and potterers 
about the Mediterranean, if we except the undecked 
craft of a few bold Vikings and, perhaps, an odd handful 
of mythical Chinese junks and Polynesian dugouts. 
And after Queen Elizabeth’s day ships of all nations 
were sailing all over the seas and we know all about 
them. But of the sixteenth century ships, that led the 
way across the oceans and around the world, I knew 
practically nothing — and nobody could tell me much 
more. 

There are pictures of these ships, of course, but they 
were painted by artists and not by seamen, and there 
is more art about them than accuracy. They give merely 
a rough and distorted idea of the ships, and the artists 
seem to have been scared of details. Wisely, perhaps, 
for what few details they have ventured to depict are 
mostly, demonstrably, wrong. When you see a picture 
of a vessel sailing dead before the wind with her flags 











streaming astern, her helmsman as tall as her mainmast 
and a ratio of freeboard to l.w.l. of 1:1, then you may 
be pardoned for wondering whether the whole com- 
position bears even a remote resemblance to the real 
thing. So I discounted the pictorial evidence and re- 
signed myself to the thought that the ships which first 
carried men across the unknown.waters must remain a 
tantalizing mystery forever. 

Fortunately, however, there is another man who is 
evidently as curious as I am concerning Tudor ships. 
Unlike me, however, he did not despair at the apparent 
lack of reliable contemporary evidence concerning them. 
He took off his coat and went through all the old rec- 
ords and collections he could discover with a fine- 
toothed comb. He is Mr. G. 8. Laird Clowes, Chief of 
the Ship Model Section of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. He probably knows more about ancient 
ships than any man living, and he obviously has an in- 
stinct for discovering buried treasure. In any case, he 
found what he was looking for. Thanks to Mr. Laird 
Clowes’ researches, we now know ezactly what an 
Elizabethan ship looked like. And when I say “ex- 
actly,” I mean “exactly.” 

Do you want to know. what gear Drake used to brail 
up his bonaventure mizzen, how he stowed his mainsail, 
or the artful way he laced a bonnet to his forecourse? 
Then go to the Science Museum and look at the com- 
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plete scale model |, xJmg-pp sine sexo ee ee a BR wh ia ae 
Syren eet 


. e rg ab aoe by pa? PY 
of a typical ship of i PN RO ae eae sp eo PR LEAY fsa 


the period. It may | PTY Gis aoe 
sound incredible, | 4% a lsh og 
but there she is, fcc 
today — all of her; 
hull, spars, rigging 
and sails. And I 
should like to bet 
that if Admiral 
Drake himself 
could see her, he 
would find it hard 
to pick out any 
mistakes. He might 
say that he liked Z ee . 
to trim his ships a bed oalauerbar. “ha 
bit more by the ; Te Bes 
head, and he could 
point out that the (| 
covers of the gun- 
ports have no lash- 
ings; but to this 
you could reply 
that the first point is a matter of taste, and that, as no 
contemporary evidence has yet been discovered con- 
cerning the second point, it was thought preferable not 
to give the model any lashings to her gun-port covers, 
rather than fit any hypothetical gear. 

It would be quite safe, though, to tell the Admiral 
that all other details are correct and to scale, from the 
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Mid-section of ancient 
ship, showing details of 


construction 
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An interesting draught 
of a ship’s underbody 
compared to a_ fish, 
from the notebook of 
Matthew Baker, 1572. 
Apparently, the “cod’s 
head and mackerel tail” 
form was being seriously 
thought of, even at that 
date 
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lead of the main 
topgallant halliards 
and the bracing of 
the spritsail, to the 
cay ea i size of the shroud 
- lanyards and the 
- colors and patterns 
of the decoration 
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; on the hull. 
4 The collection of 
<= the great mass of 
{ ses detail which went 


4) into the making of 
—=- _ this model has been 

- a work of several 
years. The lines of 
the model have 





Drawing ite sections of an Elizabethan ship from the notebook of Matthew Baker, 
master shipwright, 1572 


been worked out 
from drawings of a 


: piuTiiriss sss atest a ee was as s<, “ 
nd ct 5 pales eae fic. Soman : 
~ tee <> "~~ sheer plan and sec- 


tions found in the 
notebook of one 
Matthew Baker, 
who was appointed 
a Master Shipwright in 1572 and enjoyed a Herreshof- 
fian reputation in his day. These are the only lines known 
of a ship of the period, or before it. They are unique. 
Matthew Baker’s invaluable notebook fell, fortu- 
nately for us, into the hands of Samuel Pepys. This 
“Fragment of Ancient English Shipwrightry,” as 
Pepys called it, has since been preserved in the Pepysian 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. Its 150 pages 
contain draughts of ships, and many cross sections and 
diagrams for the correct proportioning of the various 
members of a ship and of her masts and spars. In one 
interesting draught the ship’s underwater body is com- 
pared with a fish; which seems to show that Matthew 
Baker was thinking seriously about the ‘‘cod’s-head- 
mackerel-tail”’ design, which our fathers were so proud 
of discovering during the early nineteenth century! 
Another draught shows a dimensioned spar and sail 
plan, which was, it seems, sketched in by a later hand. 
The details, however, were found to correspond very 
closely with the spars of several ships set out in a MS list 
of the ships of the Navy of 1600. Another draught of a 
mid-section gives an indication of interior details of 
construction, together with a system of diagonal bracing. 
The lines, sail plan and decoration of the model, 
which was made in the workshops of the Science 
Museum, are partly based on these draughts of Matthew 
Baker’s and the MS of 1600 referred to above. The 
details and sizes of all standing and running gear have 
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REBUILT IN 1598 
LENGTH OF KEEL------ 
RAKE FORWARD--- 


TUNS & TUNNAGE----- 


DIMENSIONS OF THE “ELIZABETH JONAS”, 
BURDEN - 
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been obtained, mainly, from a fur- 
ther MS, dated 1611, which has also 
been preserved in the Pepysian 
library. All the remaining details 
have been traced, thanks to a vast 
amount of research about which 
there is not space to particularize 
here. Suffice it to say that, so far as 
is humanly possible, nothing is miss- 
ing and no detail is incorrect. For 
the guns, for instance, a naval 
bronze demi-culverin, inscribed 
“Richard Phillips, 1601,” and now 
preserved in the Tower of London, 
has been taken for a model, and 
the other types of ordnance have 
been made in true proportion. 

It has not been found possible 
to identify exactly the dimensions of 
Matthew Baker’s profile draughts 
with those given for individual ships 
of the Navy in a table of 1602, which 
exists in the State Papers, and the 
actual dimensions of the model are 
taken from the ship Elizabeth Jonas, 
rebuilt in 1597-98. The dimensions 
are: Burden, 684 tons; tons and 
tonnage, 855; length of keel, 100 
feet; forward rake of stem, 36 feet; 
rake aft of sternpost, 6 feet; breadth, 
38 feet; depth of hold, 18 feet. 

The model is built on a scale of 
1:48. It is a very beautiful piece of 
work. To quote from the label on 
the model case: “The period il- 
lustrated is that of the last few 
years of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
galleon with its comparatively fine 
lines, a forecastle set well back from 
the stem and a long beak, was firmly 
established. The typically Tudor 
decoration, which relied on simple 
mouldings and brightly contrasted 
colours, had not yet given way to 
the carving and guilding of the 
Stuart period. The four-masted rig 
was then normal for the larger men- 
of-war, and while mizzen and bona- 
venture-mizzen topsails of the lateen 
type had been discarded as useless, 
the square topsails for these masts, 
as well as the spritsail topsail, had 
not yet been introduced. In this 
particular only the rigging list of 
1611 has not been followed, as it 
foreshadows the introduction of all 
these three sails, a change which 
was not completed until 1618. Top- 
gallant masts and sails on both main 
and foremasts were a recent innova- 
tion, and it will be noted that both 
topsails and topgallant sails were 
still cut very narrow in the head.”’ 

I learn, from Mr. Laird Clowes, 
that the earliest known contem- 
porary scale model in England (and 
probably anywhere else) is that of 
the Fairfaz, built in 1654. The model 
constructed from contemporary evi- 
(Continued on page 110) 











How to Write a Cruise Story 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 
Who is an Old Offender and at Last Gives the Game Away 








i ed EADING your favorite yachting maga- 

zine month by month you may not have 
noticed how worldwide the urge to 
cruise has become. But in looking 
through back numbers recently to see 
whether the editor had published any- 
thing of mine that might be used as the 
basis of a libel suit against me, I was struck by the num- 
ber and variety of articles on cruising. Everybody is 
buying or building a boat and sailing away, and the 
stories that result from such experiences are admirable 
with the one exception that there is no uniformity in 
them. A reader never knows what to expect. 

Here, for instance, is a man living on the upper 
reaches of the Gamboge River (a stream so widely 
known that identification is unnecessary) who suddenly 
finds himself overcome by a yen for home. As there is no 
railroad or steamship communication with that far 
country, he rummages around in his howdah until he 
finds the faded blueprints of the 1893 America’s Cup 
defender; scales the dimensions down to something that 
can be readily handled by a man and a half-breed, 
builds his boat, sets sail, and after a series of remarkable 
adventures arrives in New York. Contrast this story 
with that of the couple in the Old People’s Home, who 
had planned an elopement and wondered how they could 
work it without funds. Strolling down to the beach in the 
moonlight (as they subsequently narrate) they come 
upon a Caribbean dugout canoe which had lain rotting 
in the sands for two or three decades. Just the thing for 
their project! They empty it of sand, cash a couple of 
the checks they find in the grain of the ancient wood, 
and Sail Away to marry and live happily, or vice 
versa. 

You see how it is. There is nothing in these two stories 
(which are taken only at random) which you can meas- 
ure with a pair of parallel rulers. So in this amazing 
country of ours where everything else is standardized 
it seems to me that a recognizable technique should be 
worked out for cruising articles. Once the formula is 
provided anybody can write a fascinating story merely 
by filling in place, names, dates, and dimensions. And 
there need be no loss of the dramatic by adhering to this 
standard. We start, for example, with a hair-raising 
incident: 

“‘When James joined me on the keel of our over- 
turned yacht, blowing water from his eyes and ears, 
I knew from the expression of his face that he had bad 
news to impart. He had taken calmly everything that 
had previously happened to us, but now he looked 
distinctly worried. 

“*What is it?’ I gasped, anxious and yet fearful to 
hear the news. 

““*T dived below to look at the barometer,’ he stut- 
tered, ‘and it reads —’ 

“‘“What?’ I whispered, nerves stretched to the break- 
ing point. 

“Twenty-seven forty-six!’ he exclaimed. 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘we shall have wind. The Weather 
Bureau was right.’ 

“*But don’t forget the keel of our dear old Dream 
Ship,’ encouraged James, slapping the wood under his 
hands affectionately. ‘We still have that.’ 
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““*Ves,’ I agreed. ‘How thankful I am that we built 
it of sturdy balsa wood, and resisted the importunities 
of the so-called experts to provide our Dream Ship with 
a metal keel.’”’ 
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So there, you see, we have drama and the quickening 
of the reader’s interest. He naturally wants to know how 
we arrived in this dreadful predicament, and although 
he is reasonably certain from past reading experience 
that we shall live to tell the tale, he hurries excitedly 
on as we go back to the humdrum beginnings. Thus: 

“Tt all started this way — my love of the sea, my 
passion for small boats, my uncanny skill in navigation 
— everything. I had been devouring for the twentieth 
time my well-worn copy of ‘Hotspur’s Cruise in the 
Aegean’ (advt.) when I said to my partner James, ‘We 
must cruise to the far ports of the world before every- 
body else has done so. We must have our own boat and 
we must call it something that no one else has ever 
thought of. It shall be —’ But I couldn’t think of a 
name. 

“The fragrant smoke from my knotty briar curled to 
the ceiling of our study, the embers on the hearth glowed 
redly, and the distant din of the city beat upon our 
eardrums, creating a picture that I shall never remember. 
‘Let’s have more light on the subject,’ said James, 
picking up a spare copy of ‘The Cruise of the Hippo- 
campus’ (advt.) and tossing it into the ruddy embers. 
Soon the pages burst into iridescent flame, and James, 
finding inspiration in their light, turned to me ecstati- 
cally. ‘I have it,’ said he, a catch in his voice. ‘A name 
that is absolutely original. We shall call the boat our 
Dream Ship.’ 

“So the ship was named. Quickly seizing pencil and 
paper, I sketched in the lines of a 74-foot cruising cutter. 
Before dawn I had worked out the table of offsets, and 
it remained only to find a builder who would build our 
Dream Ship on tick. This in itself would make a long and 
commonplace story, but suffice it to say that on the 
following Saturday James introduced me to an un- 
employed house carpenter who had always wanted to 
take up boatbuilding, and the contract was signed in 
invisible ink.” 
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At this juncture in our formula we pause to list the 
detailed dimensions of the yacht, both before and after 
the builder got through with them. There is no need to 
give them here as we generously recognize the fact that 
other people’s ideals of a Dream Ship may differ 
radically from ours and still be perfect. But to prove 
that we have a right to present our experiences to a 
discriminating audience, we proceed to expound our 
theory of what a boat should be. Like this: 

“One often hears it said that the very best way to 
learn the art of sailing is to begin young in a small 
centerboard dinghy that will capsize if the novice is not 
careful. I subscribe thoroughly to this belief, but as 
James and I were no longer young we could not very 
well apply it to our own case. Nor could we be bothered 
with a dinghy for the reason that I have never been 
able to pronounce the word. We also ruled out center- 
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boards, because I had noticed that every yachtsman 
who owns a boat of the centerboard type has to write 
a book in defense of it. At that time I did not care to 
relinquish my amateur status by going in for marine 
literature. 

“From the above-enumerated facts and prejudices 
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slide to her ‘native element.’ On the opposite side of the 
narrow Passowhich River stood the marine band ready 
at a wave of their leader’s baton to burst into musical 
pieces. So much of my heart and soul had gone into 
the fashioning of Dream Ship that I confess without 
shame to a gulp of emotion as the last block flew out and 
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“Dream Ship . . . had skimmed straight across the river” 


it might appear that our choice ran toward a non- 
capsizable keel boat. Yet this was not the case. I had 
noticed in the. news that whenever an unheralded squall 
strikes Long Island Sound it sinks a couple of racing 
sloops. Why, if they are made of wood and have no 
engines? Because the weight of their metal keels drags 
them down. As a result of this keen observation (which 
Bill Swan says is 95 percent of sailing) we determined 
to build our Dream Ship without a metal keel. The so- 
called experts said that we were making a grave mistake, 
and that we would capsize with the first puff of wind. 
But we countered that the recognized way to learn sail- 
ing is in a capsizable boat; and that we would build ours 
with a detachable balsa keel whereon we could drift to 
safety in an emergency. Our builder said that in all his 
experience in erecting houses he had never yet put a keel 
under one and had never heard of one of them capsizing. 
Although he admitted that he had never built a home 
in Florida, his statement settled the argument so far as 
James and I were concerned, and the work went on.” 
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Now we sketch in the delays and disappointments of 
building which are essential to a story of this kind and 
proceed to the dramatic moment of the launching: 

“The day when our Dream Ship took the water was 
one that will be long remembered in the quaint old 
New England town of Porposet. Everybody quaint was 
there, from old Granddaddy Swamproot to little 
Mother Shoreblock. Kiddies in their best bibs and 
tuckers lined the ways and began to sing, off key, in their 
quaint treble voices when the busy workmen turned to 
with their betels to start our Dream Ship on the short 





I broke a bottle of licorice water across her bow, and 
stepped aside. 

“Yes, tears filled my eyes, and for the moment after 
she struck the water I could see nothing. But when I 
turned around I realized that a mishap, fortunately not 
serious, had marred the launch. Dream Ship, launched 
bow first and floating three feet above her lines, had 
skimmed straight across the river, sinking three power 
boats that have always been in the way in our river, 
and hauling herself out on the far side. 

““*Good,’ said I to myself, as I saw the marine band 
leaping humorously in all directions, ‘she is fast. Once 
we get her tuned up nothing will ever stop her.’ 

“So without further ado all hands crossed the river, 
turned her end for end, and launched her again, and 
quaint old Granddaddy Swamproot said in his inimi- 
table way that a yacht that is launched bow first ‘will 
always go where she looks. And Mother Blockshore 
added quaintly, peering at Dream Ship through her 
beady little eyes, ‘Especially to loo’ard.’ Dear old 
Mother Shoeblock! She is the mother and daughter of 
Down West sailor folk and there is little she doesn’t 
know about going to ‘loo’ard.’ 

“Well, the launching occurred on June 2nd, and by 
October 23rd I had paid the damages done to the motor 
boats, lifted the chattel lien from our Dream Ship, and 
we were ready to Sail Away.”’ 
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At this point we go briefly over the troubles we had in 
signing on a crew for the maiden trip. We also refurbish 
that humorous story about the member of the crew who 
was commissioned to transport a bag of potatoes and 
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a bag of eggs on the last trip from slip to ship, and how 
he carefully held the eggs in his lap and sat on the 
potatoes, only to discover when he stepped out of the 
overladen skiff that he had had the potatoes in his lap 
all the time. With this burst of merriment we continue. 

“‘After the vexatious delays incident to waiting for a 
crew it was with positive relief that James and I ‘shoved 
off’ for the open sea alone. Storm warnings were flying 
from the barge office as we wound our way down the 
quaint Passowhich River, but the day was so calm that 
James and I jumped to the conclusion that somebody 
had neglected to take in the warnings after the last 
storm. Certainly there was nothing in the appearance of 
the clouds to indicate that we were in for the worst gale 
that had ravaged our coast in years. 

“T shall never forget the thrill of joy that over- 
whelmed me as we rounded the last bend in the river 
and looked out to the broad Atlantic. I positively felt 
like Columbus. It seemed almost too good to be true 
that after all our dreams, our visions, and our deferred 
hopes that we were at last putting out into blue water in 
our own Dream Ship. But we were, and the moment 
soon came when the land fell away astern and we lifted 
to the swells of the mighty deep. 

“As we shut off the smelly old motor and got sail 
upon our dear old Dream Ship James remarked that she 
had an initial tendency toward instability. But I told 
him that yacht design is always a compromise, and that 
if we wanted a boat that would teach us the art of sail- 
ing we must dispense with steamship steadiness. I told 
him also that in my opinion the Dream Ship would heel 
down just so far and no farther. This, indeed, proved to 
be the case. But I must not anticipate. 

“From the very start of our passage we were favored 
with a fair wind which gradually built up strength until 
there was quite a sea running. It was not yet anything to 
bother an able sea boat, but I mean to be honest in every- 
thing I write and so shall not omit-the fact that even 
with the wind astern Dream Ship pounded rather badly. 
I attribute this to the flatness of her bow sections, and 
it is a fault which I shall certainly correct in my next 
design. As time went on and we scudded before a rising 
gale James reported after a trip below that if matters 
got much worse we would pound the mast right through 
the bottom of the boat. I good-naturedly ‘poohpoohed’ 
his fears and set up the turnbuckles until the rigging 
twanged like a jewsharp. 

“We now approached the famous Pemaquodge Point 
which we had to round before coming hard on the wind 
for our destination. We might have run on for days 
without discomfort, but through oversight we had 
neglected to fill our water tanks and it seemed the part of 
wisdom to seek shelter. 

““*Now get this worked out in advance,’ said I to 
James. ‘We don’t want any mishaps on our maiden run. 
When I say ‘Down helm,’ you overhaul the topping 
lift while I let go the headstays. Everything must be 
done shipshape and Bristol fashion.’ 

“‘*Shipshape and Bristol fashion,’ said James, re- 
peating the order in the time-honored tradition of the 
sea. ‘Let her go galley west.’ 

“The next moments were, I believe, the most ex- 
citing of my life. We were on the wind in the shake of a 
cat’s tail, and if our Dream Ship had seemed a vision of 
loveliness off the wind, she was indescribable with the 
spray cascading to her mast truck. How she bit into 
the tumbling seas, and how enthusiastically she writhed 
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over them! Her lee rail was down, yes, and in the first 
moment our skiff, which James had neglected to lash 
on deck, floated clear and was lost astern. But she was 
making remarkably easy weather of it until a gust of 
hurricane force gave her the knockdown blow that is 
feared of every sailor but experienced by few. Gallant 
old Dream Ship! She lay for minutes on her beam ends 
with her sails flat in the water, striving her best to rise. 
Then with a sigh she turned turtle and I climbed to the 
keel when James dived below.” 
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At this point, it will be recognized, we catch up with 
the dramatic opening of our formula. We are, fortu- 
nately, only a few short paragraphs from its conclusion. 
Hastening on, we write: 

“Tt was now evident that we were in the center of the 
hurricane, and I knew that whatever we did must be 
done before the wind set in from the opposite direction. 
In the midst of our apparent misfortune luck was cer- 
tainly with us, for as I was on the point of unlashing 
our detachable balsa keel I noted the butt end of our 
mast jutting up through it. What James had said about 
the mast pounding through the bottom was indeed true, 
and I reproached myself for not taking up on the shrouds 
sooner and tauter. A second later we felt the sickening 
thud of striking bottom, but to my unspeakable delight 
our mast rose more than half its length through the 
keel, wedging itself fast when the spreader came up 
solid against the deck. It was now the work of no more 
than a moment for James to dive down and unbend the 
mainsail. While he worked below water I hauled the sail 
up and bent it on above. 

‘““We were not a minute too soon. As I slipped in the 
last Marconi slide and sloshed aft to pass the end of the 
main sheet around our half-submerged rudder the gale 
struck from the southwest quadrant. 

“Where do we go from here?’ asked my friend, 
breathing the fresh air with gusto. 

‘“‘‘Home, James,’ said I, in the laconic utterance of 
the sea, and home we went, straight for the mouth of the 
Passowhich and up to our mooring off Porposet. Once 
in this wild run, during which we logged no less than 
twelve and a quarter knots for four hours on end, I felt 
the need of the soothing influence of a smoke, and I 
chalk it up to James’s eternal credit that he was able to 
slip below into our cabin and return with matches, 
cigarettes, and ardor undampened by the flying foam. 
He is a real sailor, is James, and I hardly know what I 
should have done without him.”’ 
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This accolade of praise naturally concludes the yarn, 
and we could leave the Dream Ship bottom side up at 
her home mooring if the formula did not require a word 
or two in self-defense, as follows: 

‘“‘It may be argued by old-fashioned proponents of the 
keel boat that Dream Ship would not have turned turtle 
if she had had a few tons of lead or iron on her keel. 
This I concede. But I counter with an incontrovertible 
assertion. If she had had a lot of metal on her keel the 
mast would never have pounded through it, and we 
should have been unable to set our jury squaresail and 
run home before the gale. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, I regard our first voyage in Dream Ship a 
highly successful one, and I look forward to the opening 
of the new season with unfeigned pleasure.”’ 





TURNING TO WINDWARD 


Twelve-Metre Class on Long Island Sound 


From a dry point by 
A. R. Hillier 








The Last Voyage of the “Thistle” 


An Incident in the Career of the Auxiliary Ketch Yale” 
By DR. H. L. PADDON 





N THE normal life of Labrador the word 
“yacht” is an irrelevant term. Aside 
from visiting yachts in the summer sea- 
son, any boat which is not prepared to 
act as freighter, or tug if she has power, 

2: is a misfit. Boats, as well as those 
* who man them, must be prepared 
for contingencies. 

The emergency which sent the auxiliary ketch Yale on 
a mid-November passage was the arrival at Rigolet of a 
considerable consignment of freight destined for Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell’s northernmost station at North West 
River, Hamilton Inlet, 80 miles distant. Thus, when the 
smaller streams were already fast frozen, and the larger 
streams and upper waters of the bays revealed much 
driving ice, Yale was called upon for a round trip of 160 
miles, from North West River to Rigolet and back, 
which occupied a full week and included some ex- 
periences possibly worth recording. 

Yale is 43 feet over all, with pointed stern. Built in 
Maine, and specially strengthened for sub-Arctie work, 
she has three tons of cement ballast, two tons of iron 
keel and a draft of about seven feet. She is quite incap- 
able of capsizing, punish her as you will; and the iron 
keel has saved her tough pitch-pine planks from many 
a damaging contact with rocks, amid darkness, fog and 
snow in uncharted, or poorly charted waters. At the 
time of which I write Yale was equipped with a 20 h.p. 
Kermath engine, which had just been installed, giving 
her a speed of five to six knots in smooth water. 

We left North West River on November 11th, 1927, 
with a crew of 
seven. The size of 
the crew is ex- 
plained by the fact 
that a second ves- 
sel had to be 
manned. Yale, 
with her single 
four-berth saloon, 
engine room, and 
small chain locker 
forward, could not 
take nearly all 
the prospective 
freight. Tonnage, 
at this season of 
the year, is dis- 
tinctly limited in 
Labrador, and 
the only solution 
of the problem 
seemed to lie in 
taking a rather 
long chance with 
an old 25-ton 
schooner, the 
Thistle, owned by 
the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and 
condemned to be 
scrapped before 
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“Yale” was a husky auxiliary ketch, 43 feet long over all 


another navigation season opened. Her canvas was in 
poor shape, and her spars rotten; but her hull was fairly 
tight and, given a whole day’s free wind without too 
much snow, or a single calm day and night for towing, 
the whole consignment of badly needed goods could 
be successfully transported to North West River. Four 
of the seven men, then, were to make up a crew for 
Thistle. 

Such were the arguments for the venture. Against it, 
it had to be admitted that any fair wind was more than 
likely to be accompanied by a blizzard of snow; that any 
head wind would smother any small craft with a 
continuous rain of freezing spray till she was reduced 
to an iceberg; and, worst of all, perhaps, was the fact 
that three of the seven men available had never made 
a cruise on a decked vessel before. Only one of the 
number could be accounted a good schoonerman, and 
only one was anything of a pilot under the conditions 
likely to be met. 

It was clearly understood, both by those who sailed 
and those who witnessed the departure, that a return by 
dog-team, on ice, was at least as probable as a successful 
return by water. But the many perishable supplies, lack 
of which might result in the closing of a newly-opened 
school, turned the vote in favor of the venture. The 
thermometer had almost reached zero the night before 
Yale’s departure. She left with the wind N.N.E., and her 
general course about E., though she had to pinch up 
closer at times. 

Across two wide, deep bights there was a nasty wind 
lop. The foredeck became a miniature skating rink; 
long icicles sagged 
from the booms, 
and ice repeatedly 
had to be beaten 
off the staysail. 
As the wind fresh- 
ened, a single reef 
was taken in the 
mainsail and, in 
the squalls, reef 
points snapped like 
twigs during a 
frost. For most of 
the distance, how- 
ever, Yale was well 
under the lee of 
the north shore; 
and between her 
engine and sails, 
an average speed 
of eight knots was 
maintained. Ten 
hours saw her in 
Rigolet. 

As the tide in 
the ‘‘Narrows”’ 
run, which ex- 
tends for ten miles 
above Rigolet, 
reaches a velocity 
of 5% knots, it 
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was of considerable importance to be ready for the flood 
tide next morning, which meant stowing for a good part 
of the night. 

At 9.00 a.m., on the morning of Nov. 12th, Yale 
towed Thistle from Rigolet anchorage out into the 
Narrows run, to catch the first of the up tide. The sky 
was overcast, snow threatened and there was not a 
breath of wind. Probably a gale from the sou’west, 
higher up in the Inlet, accounted for the fact that we 
had very poor assistance from the tide that morning. 
It took over three hours to tow through the Narrows 
(10 miles); and all the afternoon to reach St. Johns 
Island Harbor, about 16 miles above the entrance to 
Lake Melville, a basin of the Inlet about 70 miles in 
length and up to 20 in width. 

There are no good harbors between St. Johns Island 
and North West: River, a distance of over 50 miles. 
There are mouritains up to nearly 4000 feet high on 
either side of Lake Melville, and it certainly knows how 
to blow there. The glass was low, whether for snow or a 
strong westerly wind it was difficult to say. With a long 
night before us, it seemed best to anchor for a while, till 
the weather should declare itself. It was hoped, how- 
ever, to leave long 
before dawn, with a 
free wind. 

Thistle’s anchor 
went down in seven 
fathoms. The gear 
had recently been 
tested in a North- 
east gale at Rigolet 
when the ship was 
diving nose under. 
Less than 150 yards 
ahead wasa sparsely 
wooded point, part of 
the lesser of the two 
islands that make 
the harbor. Land on 
the port side was a 
bare 60 yards away, 
with deep water 
right to the rocks. The other side of the harbor was but 
300 yards distant. We were well out of the tide, the 
water was dead smooth, and we were perfectly land- 
locked, except astern, to the southeast. 

The Thistle’s windlass was one degree worse than her 
canvas and spars, and the prospect of getting up two 
anchors therewith 
was far from allur- 
ing. And since all 
the above-men- 
tioned factors com- 
bined to make a 
second anchor seem 
unnecessary, it was 
decided to rely on 
the one anchor, 
Yale, with engine 
ready to run at a 
moment’s notice, 
being moored along- 
side. No anchor 
watch was deemed 
necessary, but 
Thistle’s skipper 
was up several 
times during the 
night. At no time 
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St. Johns Island Harbor, where the “ Yale” ran for shelter 





The inhospitable coast of Labrador, with “ Yale” anchored under the cliffs 
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did there seem any serious strain on the holding gear. 
Yet, by the irony of fate, the stock of that anchor was 
broken. Presumably, it must have jammed between two 
rocks when it went down the previous night, though the 
holding ground in the cove had always seemed to be 
good mud. 

Just in the darkest hour before the dawn, a grinding 
and pounding revealed the fact that bot. boats were 
driving out of the harbor before a stiff sou’west breeze. 
In this crisis Thistle’s windlass jammed, and kept on 
jamming. An attempt to tow her into another cove at 
the outlet of the harbor, anchor and all, failed by a few 
yards; and, by the time the anchor finally came up, both 
vessels were well out in the run, and there was no ques- 
tion of regaining St. Johns Harbor. 

Three miles across the bay was Pelter’s Cove, in 
another island. But there was a nasty tidal run between; 
we made leeway very fast, towing; and, with neither 
spars nor canvas to be trusted, no experienced crew on 
Thistle except her skipper, and the wind already a 
moderate gale, little satisfaction seemed probable from a 
cruise under sail. The best prospect seemed to lie in 
towing Thistle before the wind, and trying to dodge in 
and find an anchor- 
age under a bold, 
high headland 
known as Trout 
Cove Head. Unfor- 
tunately, it was still 
as black as pitch, 
and we drove past 
the low point under 
the high cliff with- 
out seeing it. Once 
past, we could not 
get back with 
Thistle. Unencum- 
bered by her, Yale 
‘would have had no 
difficulty in han- 
dling the situation. 
The position had 
now become seri- 
ous. There was no other regular harbor below us on the 
south shore of Lake Melville. To reach the Narrows 
involved a seven-mile crossing of what was by now a 
very wild waste of water. It seemed very unlikely that 
Thistle could be got across; failing this, she would drift 
down into Back Bay, a harborless, uncharted cul-de-sac 
of the Inlet. Yale 
must perforce go 
with her. Thistle, in 
fact, could be 
treated only as a 
scow. A few miles 
below Trout Cove 
Head the south 
shore sends out a 
long spur, with 
abundant shoals. 
Beyond this lay 
Back Bay, the un- 
known. Between us 
and Long Point was 
a single small cove, 
sheltering two Es- 
kimo winter shacks, 
and called Peter 
Lewis’ Cove. Al- 
(Continued on page 110) 
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The Suicide Class 


A Development Class 
of Small Racers 


By 
JOHN F. MciINTOSH 


even continue to exist under the handicap of this 

misunderstood and most inappropriate name 
simply proves the soundness of the aims of the class and 
the quality of its racing. ‘‘Suicide”’ is probably the least 
descriptive name that could have been given these 
wholesome little yachts. It is a misnomer that must 
everlastingly be explained, and in self-defense the 
printed racing circular of the class now includes this 
explanation wherever the name appears. The boats were 
dubbed “Suicide” for no better reason than that a 
certain grimness characterized the names of some of the 
early boats of the class. It has no reference to any lack 
of stability or anything that is perverse or sinister in 
connection with the boats themselves, as the name un- 
doubtedly suggests. Since this becomes more bother- 
some to explain as the class continues to grow, there 
is agitation among the members to change this appella- 
tion to the more descriptive name of Development Class. 

And it is a development class in every sense of the 
word, but with certain limited restrictions that still 
permit a good deal of latitude in design. A maximum 
sail area of 125 square feet is the principal restriction. 
The boats are without keels and have a maximum single 
centerboard weight of 50 pounds. There is a minimum 
beam limit of three and one-half feet, simply as a factor 
of safety and to discourage freakishness. There is no 
premium on length; the object is to produce the most 
efficient combination of hull and rig of any type within 
a definite sail area limit. Needless to say, this has 
brought out some very interesting boats embodying the 
individual ideas of the men who sail them. 

The boats have that most desirable of attributes — 
economy — along with individuality within proper 
limits. And by economy is meant that a first-rate boat 
of this class may be built for as little as $250. This may 
be run up to $500 or $600, depending upon what is 
wanted; but let it be said right here that the success 
of these boats is not, by any means, commensurate 
with their cost. 

It is interesting to note that the early boats, 
built four or five years ago, were 14- and 15- 
footers and that the newer types have been 
increased to 20 and 21 feet in length on the 
same sail area limit. Surprisingly enough, 
these bigger boats have proved fast in light 
air, and they are naturally in their ele- 
ment in a blow when the smaller boats 
are lugging sail. There is no tendency 
toward light construction, or to build 
close to the minimum beam limit; 
the newer boats have five to five 
and a half feet beam, which pro- 
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“Itch,” designed and sailed by Richard B. Chute, proved 
to be the all-weather champion of her class by winning 
the 1931 series 


accompanying design by Charles W. Young. This 
20-footer is a round-bilged model having fairly flat 
floors, rather narrow on the water line, but with plenty 
of riding surface when rolled down. She has moderate 
freeboard and a slight sheer. She carries a high sloop 
rig, having 99 square feet in the mainsail and 25 square 
feet in the jib. She has a 3/¢ths inch bronze swinging 
type centerboard; planking is 3gths inch cedar; frames 
4 by \ inch oak on 5 inch centers. 
In practice it has been shown that in light to moderate 
airs none will go to windward faster than the chine 
boats. On a reach, the fairly flat hull has been 
the better performer, while on a run before the 
wind (and this is inexplicable) the deep-bodied 
boats are faster. Of course, in a chop the 
deeper and longer boats have the advantage 
on any point of sailing. The question of rig is 
one that is open to debate and probably 
always will be, but it may be said that the 
jib-headed sloop with 20- to 24-foot hoist, 
with a slightly overlapping jib, appears 
to be most successful. 

The boats have remained a distinctive 
and sporty little class, inexpensive to 
build and easy to take care of. Racing 

them is the finest sport imaginable. 
They are fast. They are lively in a sea- 
way, of course, but they are safe. They 
furnish plenty of thrills to sail and are 

beautiful to watch. With the idea of 
fostering and promoting racing of 
this sort, drawings and other data 

relative to these boats will be 
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duces a good utility boat. 
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gladly mailed to anyone interested 











They make excellent after- 
noon sailers. A representative 
boat that is being built for 
1932 racing is shown in the 
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who will communicate with the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Gordon Thom- 
son, Huntington, New York. 


A new Suicide design 
building for 1932 








An Ambiguous Racing Rule 


Third Paragraph of Rule XXX, “Meeting, Converging, and 
Crossing,’ Causes Much Discussion 


By C. SHERMAN HOYT 


HE third paragraph of Rule 30 (Meet- 
ing, Converging and Crossing), reads 
i as follows: “As soon as the starting 
signal is given, yachts must sail a 
course consistent with the intention of 
crossing the line, but in all other re- 
spects the only restrictions on ma- 
neuvering are those provided in Rules 30, 31 and 32.” 

Presumably this clause was incorporated in the Rules 
of Right of Way in 1929 for a definite purpose. In spite 
of widely varying opinions as to its intent, it seems logi- 
cal to infer that, from the starting signal until across the 
line, a situation exists where there is some qualification 
upon the normal rules. Race committees and bodies 
authorized to consider appeals have a right to interpret 
rules and thereby establish precedents for future guid- 
ance, but when such interpretations so emasculate a 
rule as to make it practically inoperative, why not dis- 
continue the rule? 

Before examining the various interpretations of this 
rule, it is well to review certain events in the evolution 
of the racing rules and to seek explanation for the in- 
clusion of this particular clause. It was adopted at the 
so-called London Conference of 1929 where long desired 
uniformity in rules was finally obtained, but only 
through certain concessions and compromises agreed to 
by representatives of the member countries of the In- 
ternational Yacht Racing Union, of the New York Yacht 
Club, and of the North American Yacht Racing Union. 
Prior to this the most important of the only two basic 
differences between the Rules of Right of Way abroad 
and in this country was the inclusion of the so-called 
“»roper course” provision in the foreign rules. While 
this was not particularly vital in connection with over- 
taking conditions and in bearing away to prevent an 
overtaking boat from passing to leeward, it did consti- 
tute, in the minds of most American yachtsmen, a very 
radical difference in principle when, without regard to 
overtaking conditions, it was applied abroad to the 
rules covering meeting, crossing and converging. 

The International Rule, at a date which I have for- 
gotten, with the aid of a footnote to these rules, sanc- 
tioned the disqualification of a yacht, after the start and 
otherwise holding the right of way, which obstructed 
the course of another yacht by sailing a course “un- 
reasonably wide of her proper course to the next mark.” 
No rules in force in this country ever made any mention 
whatsoever of “proper course,’ but its application 
abroad brought, in the course of time, protests which 
led to interpretations and precedents that to most of us 
seemed exaggerated and unwise. And when a handbook 
on American Yacht Racing Rules, attempting to incor- 
porate by inference the ‘‘ proper course’”’ principle, was 
published by three gentlemen, then members of the 
Race Committee of the New York Yacht Club, it met 
with immediate protest. 

This book, written in the best of faith by three sin- 
cere and earnest students of yacht racing, was, aside 
from the unfortunate inclusion of “proper course,” a 
complete, painstaking, and clear exposition of the then 





generally current American racing rules; but the New 
York Yacht Club, through following race committees 
and other authorities, continued, when deciding pro- 
tests, to refuse to recognize that “‘proper course’ was 
an integral or even inferred part of the American rules, 
and the effectiveness of an otherwise generally admitted 
excellent book on American yacht racing was consider- 
ably impaired. 

At the 1929 London Conference some concessions and 
compromises were admittedly necessary. The Americans 
conceded the application of the proper course principle 
in overtaking conditions, in that an overtaken yacht 
should not bear away from her proper course to the 
next mark to hinder another yacht from passing to 
leeward, and accepted the current European definition 
of ‘‘proper course.”” They were most reluctant, how- 
ever, to agree to the “proper course’’ principle else- 
where and, eventually, the other interests graciously 
consented to the deletion of ‘‘ proper course” from the 
contentious footnote to the International Rules on 
Meeting, Crossing and Converging. 

The footnote disappeared, but to cover certain other 
points included therein three paragraphs were inserted 
in the body of the rules immediately following the head- 
ing, ‘‘ Meeting, Crossing and Converging,’”’ of which the 
third is the one now discussed. In its original form the 
footnote specifically stated: ‘‘ Before the start no ques- 
tion of proper course can arise and the yacht holding 
right of way may alter course in any reasonable manner,” 
but further, ‘‘after the start, the yacht holding right of 
way may be disqualified — if she obstructs the other by 
steering a course unreasonably wide of her own proper 
course to the next mark.” The ‘‘start’’ was considered 
to be the firing of the starting signal. Apparently, still 
to maintain something of the change in status of right 
of way that had occurred at the firing of the starting 
signal the mandate to “sail a course consistent with the 
intention of crossing the line’’ was coined, and we have 
the main reasons for the paragraph under discussion. 

As to what it means, or what the authoritative gov- 
erning bodies want it to convey, has been the subject of 
much debate. The first published explanation, while 
unofficial, merited consideration as expressing the opin- 
ion of Major B. Heckstall-Smith, the Secretary of both 
the International Y. R. U. and the British Y. R. A., and 
a generally recognized authority on all phases of yacht- 
ing. He says in part: “ . .. directly the starting gun 
has fired . . . the helmsman must remember one point 

. a fresh duty falls upon him. He must point a 
course, if he can, consistent with the intention of cross- 
ing the starting line. . . . He need not choose the 

nearest point on the line if it is more advantageous to 
him to select another. It means, however, that if sailing 
away from the line, or to the windward of it, should the 
wind be free, and if sailing in this manner he is keeping 
another vessel which is to windward of him away from 
the line, he must bear up and allow the other vessel to 
cross the starting line; he must not ‘sail her off’ or force 
her to the wrong side of the boundary mark boat. He 
must steer a course, immediately the starting gun has 
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fired, consistent with crossing the line, and he must 
give all other yachts to windward or inside of him plenty of 
room to cross the line also and to go the right side of the 
mark boat on the starting line.’”’ Please note that there 
is herein no mention of overlap, or overtaking, and the 
last sentence, to my mind, correctly covers what the 
framers of the rule intended. It conveys to me that, 
irrespective of any other right to luff as overtaken, or to 
maintain a higher course if to leeward and converging, 
after the starting gun and until the line is crossed I 
must so head for the line as to give all other yachts to 
windward, or between me and a mark of the line, room 
to pass it on the required side. 

At the annual meeting of the British Y. R. A. last 
year, this rule was under fire and its cancellation moved. 
Their Council, in answer to various hypothetical ques- 
tions, replied in effect: (1) The rights of a boat on the 
starboard tack were in no way affected even if not 
heading so as to cross the line. (2) A boat on that tack 
need not go about to head for the line upon the firing of 
the starting gun. (3) There was no compulsion implied 
that a yacht should head towards the nearest part of the 
line at gunfire. (4) The wording did not interfere with 
any clauses of Rule 30, beyond prohibiting a leeward 
yacht after gunfire from deliberately luffing a windward 
yacht so that the latter could not cross the line. In 
effect, it seems that in the opinion of the Council all that 
the rule means, irrespective of its wording, is that be- 
tween gunfire and crossing the line a leeward yacht may 
not luff a windward one so that the latter cannot also 
cross the line. Note that this differs quite widely from 
Heckstall-Smith’s explanation in that the only inhibi- 
tion is luffing, which, of course, in turn must involve 
overlap, overtaking and approximately the same 
course. There is no compulsion to look out for and to give 
room to all windward or inside yachts. Unless they can 
claim overtaking rights, they must so shape their courses 
as to keep clear of all leeward and converging yachts. 

The recent decision of the Executive Committee of 
the North American Yacht Racing Union on an appeal 
involving interpretation of this same rule, sustains the 
decision of the Local Sailing Committee, and agrees 
with the opinion of the Council of the Y. R. A. They 
submit that to sail a course consistent with the inten- 
tion of crossing the line means the right to head for any 
desired part of the line, not to the nearest part. Further, 
as the two yachts in question were on such divergent 
courses, the leeward yacht, sailing a much higher course, 
heading along the line to cross at the weather end, was 
not concerned whether the windward yacht (in this case 
two yachts) had room to pass between her and the 
weather mark or not, since no overlap existed and there 
was no question of overtaking and luffing. 

Personally, the rule as now worded has always con- 
veyed the idea that between the starting gun and cross- 
ing the line I must not do something that I might have 
a perfect right to do before or after. It seems to tell me 
irrespective of the normal right of way, that after the 
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starting signal and until I am over the line, if not sail- 
ing a course directly for the line and if the maintenance 
of such a course would interfere with others heading for 
the line, I must alter course so as to give them plenty 
of room to cross also. 

An American delegate to the London Conference 
writes that “wording of this clause leaves something to 
be desired in that it does not specifically direct the 
yacht to make for the nearest point of the line. I was 
present at the London Conference and know that this 
was the intention when the paragraph was written. I 
also agree that the sudden change in rights which occurs 
at gunfire does create a complication.”’ 

But why continue with interpretations? It seems 
clear that there is a wide divergence of opinion which in 
actual racing is apt to be most puzzling. My own advice 
at present would be to pay no attention to this rule 
whatsoever, trusting that in the event of protest the 
committee will be guided by the principle voiced by the 
Y. R. A. and later by the N. A. Y. R. U. In both in- 
stances this is equivalent to saying that all they want 
and consider it to mean is that after the starting signal 
and until the line is crossed a yacht is not entitled to her 
rights to luff under section (B), Rule 30, when such a 
procedure would force the windward yacht the wrong 
side of a starting line mark. If the experts at London 
had intended only that and had added some such quali- 
fication to section (B), Rule 30, much trouble would 
have been avoided. Further, it is well nigh impossible 
to luff a competitor the wrong side of a starting line 
without going there too (certainly a most footless per- 
formance in class racing), because if one has the right to 
luff, the weather boat must be overlapping and have a 
right to room if one elects to cross the line oneself. So 
why not delete the entire paragraph? Unfortunately, 
some of us have a sneaking suspicion that the London 
Conference did intend to differentiate between the right 
of way of yachts before the starting gun, or after cross- 
ing the line, and during the interim. 

Frankly, I have no quarrel with the interpretation of 
the Council of the Y. R. A. or with that of the N. A. Y. R. 
U. Both, in my estimation, practically make a possibly 
bad and dangerous rule inoperative. The difficulty lies 
in that neither all racing men nor race committee men 
can be expected to be entirely conversant with the 
interpretations of the distinguished appeal boards of 
sectional or national authorities, and since to many this 
part of Rule 30 conveys something quite different from 
the most authoritative interpretations to date, would 
it not be well to omit or amend this particular para- 
graph? Possibly, for the sake of world wide uniformity, 
which was so difficult to attain, it might be better to 
carry the rule as at present and to have each association, 
as it sees fit, add a footnote that this particular para- 
graph is not applicable to races conducted under its 
auspices, thereby following the example of the New 
York Yacht Club, who already state: “‘This rule shall 
not apply to a match race between two yachts.” 
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Sixteen Stars competed in the Bacardi Cup series at Havana which was won by “ Moonshine,” sailed by Atwater 
and Lawton, of Fall River 


The Stars at Havana 
U. S. Wins Team Race, “Winsome,” the Mid-Winter Championship, 


and “Moonshine,” 


the Bacardi Cup 


By HENRY A. LUDEKE 


UBA—the flavor of foreign lands, 
palms and summer skies, and sparkling 
indigo waters, and the Mid-Winter 
Star Class championship — this is the 
universal goal and ambition of Star 
sailors each year. Our well-known 
depression kept most of us at home, 
standing off the wolf, but four American boats made 
the pilgrimage this year in spite of hell and high water — 
Harkness Edwards and Gorham Godwin, from the 
Peconic-Gardiners Bay Fleet, with Winsome; David 
Atwater and Charles Lawton, with Moonshine, from 
Narragansett Bay; the Baur Brothers, Philip and John, 
from the newly-formed South Jersey Fleet, sailing 
Okla III; and Curlew, from Barnegat Bay, skippered by 
Henry Ludeke with John Atkin as crew. This sounds 
like a formidable invasion, but it had to be, for the 
Havana fleet has taken on a new lease of life with 
the advent of the new rig. This is particularly true of the 
Miramar Yacht Club. A host of good skippers is being 
developed in Cuban waters, who in future should 
present dangerous competition for the best that we can 
send against them. 

Lady Luck this year played a large share in all three 
races in the Bacardi Series as well as in the first two 
races of the series for the Trofeo de Cuba. These races 
were started in the lightest and flukiest kind of offshore 
breezes and it was only in the last Cuba Cup race and 
in the team race that a good, true whole sail breeze 
prevailed. In the first five races, started in light airs, 
the wind during the course of the race invariably 
shifted and developed into the prevailing northeast 
trade wind. It is to be regretted that the Regatta 
Committee did not exercise its rights and postpone the 
start of at least four of the races, for those four were 
noteworthy for the total absence of windward work, the 
wind having shifted during the first round, with the race 
resulting in a merry-go-round. However, there was 








some excellent racing in spite of adverse weather, with 
the four American boats carrying off the bulk of the 
prizes. David Atwater and Harkness Edwards brought 
away a trunkful between them, the remainder being 
distributed among the Cuban skippers, Carlos de 
Cardenas and Miguel de Sena, who sailed Aurrera V 
alternately in the Bacardi and Cuba Cup races; Miguel 
Riva, with Mambi, Peter Schellens sailing Almendares 
III, and the other two American boats, Curlew and 
Okla ITI. 

Moonshine’s skipper, David Atwater, displayed an 
uncanny ability in the Bacardi series for finding breezes 
where there apparently were none, finishing with a truly 
remarkable point standing of 47 out of a possible 48 
points. Moonshine’s crew, 445 pounds of live ballast 
between them and the heaviest combination, bar none, 
on the Atlantic Coast, made their boat ghost along in 
the light airs like a witch to win two firsts and a second 
in this series. 

Harkness Edwards and the Winsome did almost as 
good a job in winning the Trofeo de Cuba, carrying with 
it the title of Mid-Winter champion, by winning first 
in two races of this series and third in the other one, 
for a total of 16 out of a possible 18 points. 

These two major events, the Bacardi and the Mid- 
Winter Series, consist of three races each, sailed on 
alternate days. The former was open to all Star owners 
and the latter, a title event, was restricted to those who 
had won their local eliminations and had qualified. This 
year the annual Race Week started on February 4th 
and there was racing each day for six days, ending up 
with the annual International Team Race between the 
United States and Cuba on the seventh day. 

For the past seven years the invaders from the States 
have won both the series and the International Team 
races, with the exception of last year, when Carlos de 
Cardenas won the open Bacardi Cup series, sailing 
Delfin. This same skipper won the first race for this cup 
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“Winsome,” sailed by Edwards and Godwin of the Peconic- 
Gardiners Bay fleet, won the Mid-Winter Championship to 
take the Trofeo de Cuba 


this year and for a brief period it looked as if last year’s 
triumph might be repeated by the local favorite, but 
he failed to perform in the ensuing two races. 

The Cubans had counted very heavily upon winning 
the team race this year because of the excellent showing 
made by a number of their boats in both their 
own eliminations and in this year’s Bacardi Series. With 
such fine skippers as Riva, de Cardenas, Fuentes, and 
Schellens, it looked like a hard chance for the Americans, 
and perhaps would have been in anything less than the 
twenty-knot breeze that greeted the yachts at the start- 
ing line on the day of the wind-up. But with Moonshine 
and Winsome still hitting on all six, Curlew, which had 
not been able to get going in the entire series of races, 
finally showing her old stuff, and Okla’s skipper getting 
better acquainted with his boat in every race, the 
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American team showed their Cuban competitors some- 
thing in the way of racing and team tactics and 
finished one, two, three, and seventh, for a point score 
of 23 to 12. 

Two days after the closing race all the participants, as 
well as non-racing members of the Flota de la Habana, 
officials of the various yacht clubs, the mayor of Havana 
and his aides, gathered in the gorgeous banquet hall in 
the home of the Havana Yacht Club, to attend the 
farewell banquet and the distribution of prizes. Needless 
to say, Cuba’s overflowing hospitality was as ever in 
evidence. The chairman of the Cuban National Tourist 
Commission, ably assisted by Fleet Secretary Manuel 
Rasco, presented the prizes to the victors, after which 
joy was unconfined and the festivities lasted until long 
into the wee hours. As the dawn of a new day threw its 
glow over the historic ramparts of old Morro Castle, 
the Americans sadly bade adios to Cuba’s entrancing 
shores. 

SUMMARY 
MID-WINTER CHAMPIONSHIP 
Finished Pts 


Yacht Skipper Crew Fleet 
Winsome........ H. Edwards G.Godwin Peconic-Gardiners 1-3-1 — 16 
Aurrera V.......M.de Sena R. Gomez Flota de Habana 2-2-3 — 14 
Moonshine....... D. Atwater C.Lawton Narragansett Bay 5-1-2 — 13 
INS 6 die S00 0 Be H. Ludeke J. Atkin Barnegat Bay 444— 9 
Se C. Fuentes G. Warner Flota de Habana 3-5-0 — 6 
it . P. Baur J. Baur South Jersey 6-D-Ww— 1 
BACARDI CUP SERIES 
Yacht Skipper Club Finished Pts. 
Moonshine....... D. Atwater Fall River Y. C. 2- 1- 1— 47 
Almendares III. . .P. Schellens Habana Y. C. 4— 5- 2— 40 
See M. Riva Habana Y. C. 9- 2- 3 — 37 
OS Ere H. Ludeke Seaside Park Y. C. 3- 6- 5 — 37 
0 ST C. Fuentes Miramar Y. C 5- 4- 7— 35 
Aurrera V. ...C. de Cardenas Miramar Y. C. 1-— 8-13 — 29 
is sé co tee <i A. Collazo Habana Y. C. 7-— 7- 9—28 
NR 5 5-00: ore oie J. Washington Habana Y. C 6-12-10 — 23 
CO ee . Bru Habana Y. C 10-13— 6 — 22 
Winsome........ H. Edwards Devon Y. C 14— 3-12 — 22 
re P. Baur Ocean City Y. C. 12— 9- 8—- 22 
Bs $14:0-6:0-0:0' E. Gorrin Miramar Y. C. W-11- 4— 19 
OS: Se E. Gamba Miramar Y. C. 11-10-14 — 16 
SRG dns ds 4.0 c-0 th G. Patterson Habana Y. C. 8-15-15 — 15 
NS base aeg 08 D. Freyre Almendares Y. C. 13-10-11 — 11 
Mayari......... Isasi Miramar Y. C. 15-14- D— 5 
INTERNATIONAL TEAM RACE 
In order of finish 
Points 

Yacht Skipper Crew Team U.S. Cuba 
0 oe: H. Edwards G. Godwin U.S. 8 
RES H. Ludeke J. Atkin U.S. 7 
Moonshine....... D. Atwater C. Lawton U.S. 6 
Aurrera V........ C. de Cardenas R. Gomez Cuba 5 
Almendares....... P. Schellens W. Skilton Cuba 4 
ae M. Riva C. Aixala Cuba 3 
4 a P. Baur J. Baur U.S. 2 
ST «bbs cass C. Fuentes G. Warner Cuba 0 
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The Cuban team, skippers standing 


The U. S. crew, winners of the team race 














A Lunenberg dory with a transom stern makes a practical and seaworthy boat that can be 
rowed, sailed or powered to run 15 knots with a 6 h.p. outboard 
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A Forty Dollar Hunting Launch 


By PHILIP H. MOORE 


the poor boatbuilders and salesmen turn to some 

other business. Yet we, the boat using public, 
must have a break once in a while, especially while 
we have all these charities on our hands. 

It happened like this. The moose hunting season was 
opening on October 16th; also the deer and partridge 
season. Ducks, of course. I had originally intended to 
confine myself to the casual hunting so easily enjoyed 
in this pleasant.land of Nova Scotia by making daily 
automobile trips, but it suddenly transpired that a 
friend wished to join me and hoped to have a regular, 
hard-boiled camping trip in my old stamping ground, 
the great Lake Rossignol watershed. 

This message came as late as October 10th. To carry 
out his plan we had to have a first-class and very 
seaworthy motor boat as well as a canoe. As the famous 
Lake Rossignol had been but recently subjected to 
a high dam at its foot, built to store water for hydro- 
electric purposes, the lake would be full of floating 
trees, roots, and other dangerous obstacles; and islands 
that had once been beautiful, wooded landmarks for 
navigation would now be dangerous submerged ledges. 
This condition dictated that a powerful outboard engine 
that would kick up if the wheel hit an obstruction would 
be better for our purposes than an inboard installation. 

Now I had neither engine nor boat available. My 
entire plant, to the last rowlock, had been sold. But I 
knew where there was an engine of last year’s model 
of a standard make that had an extra long shaft and 
had the bore and stroke for our purposes. I also knew 
that its owner had pronounced it “‘no good.” I got an 
option on it for a few dollars, as the owner was planning 
to junk it, and then began a frantic hunt for a suitable 
hull. No luck along this Chester Bay shore. 

One first-class boatbuilder told me that he would 
build a boat for me in ten days; 15-foot bottom, 18 feet 
over all, 6 feet wide, ‘‘V” shaped section forward, 
flat aft for full width of hull and the necessary wide 


‘Tie title of this article in itself is enough to make 


stern transom of slight overhang for the engine, with 
centerboard and sail, all for $250. 

Too late and too high. Nothing doing. 

I had to have a cheap boat, and have it promptly; one 
that would stand a dirty sea, carry a big load, and that 





With a Grand Banks dory rig, she will run and 
reach smartly 
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could be sailed, or rowed, and pushed with a motor, 
and not fall apart if it had some rough handling among 
the rocks. So with the full intention of buying a second- 
hand dory for seven dollars, and sticking in a false 
transom and then sawing off the overhang (a trick I 
have done before), I went to Lunenburg. 

Now Lunenburg is the home of the Canadian Grand 
Banks fishermen. It is the Gloucester of Canada and 
the home port of the champion fishing schooner Blue- 
nose. Here they make all their own dories for the deep- 
sea fishing trade. Zwicker & Company, owners of the 
Bluenose, had a stack of second-hand dories for sale, 
regular two-handed double-enders of the usual type; 
15 feet on the bottom and 18 feet over all. The bottoms 
are three feet wide amidships and flare out until, at the 
rail, the craft is a trifle over five feet wide in the middle. 
They are built of 34-inch pine lumber, lap-streaked over 
natural bent hackmatack timbers, and the bottoms are 
of matched pine (sometimes spruce) one inch thick 
before dressing. 

There are five sets of these natural bent knees in the 
length of the boat and they overlap each other about 
eighteen inches across the bottom. Each dory is equipped 
with thole pins and mast step and three thwarts, all 
of which are removable, as the boats must nest one 
inside the other to save room on the deck of a vessel. 
One might think that with all seats removed, boats so 
built would squeeze together, or collapse under heavy 
work, but they do not. In 
fact, in an emergency, 
they can be lifted out of 
water, with a ton of fish 
in them, by the ship’s 
tackle fast at the two 
extreme ends and not be 
strained. Their rails are 
of hardwood, cut to form 
and reinforced, and the 
entire craft is built to 
shape and not bent that 
way. There is a difference. 

Measured at a. right 
angle from the bottom, 
these hulls are two feet 
deep amidships. Fore and 
aft, the bottom has about 
three inches of lift up 
toward each end and the 
rails have considerably 
more sheer than that. The 
boats are easy to row, sail 
well when loaded, and the 
bigger the load the better 
the boat. Owing to her 
sheer and flare, one might 
say the bigger the load the 
bigger the boat. At any 
rate, these dories represent 
the most boat for their 
working inches to be found 
in the North Atlantic. And 
they are not heavy. Al- 
though I spoke of these 
craft as double-enders, 
strictly speaking, they are 
not. To be sure, the bot- 
toms are sharp at each 
end, but while the bow 
has a regular stem piece 
slightly curved, the stern 





Note the wide flare and high freeboard of the transom 





The high flaring bow makes her dry and able 
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has a slender “‘V” shaped transom with about the same 
overhang as the bow. My figures are only approximate. 

I asked a dory builder to join me as I looked over the 
second-hand skiffs and got him to give me a figure for 
chopping off a stern and putting in a hardwood false 
transom. 

“Ten dollars,” was the prompt reply. 

“How much for a new dory?” 

“Thirty dollars now. Dories is down. So is fish,”’ was 
the laconic reply. 

“How much for a new dory, same length on bottom 
(15 feet) but carrying out the bottom planks their full 
width to the stern and letting the planking carry the 
same cross-section at the transom that it now does 
amidships? You’d have to put in an oak transom doweled 
together and one and a half inches thick, and kneed to 
both rails. A heavy knee from the bottom to the center 
of the transom would have to go in to take the ‘give’ 
out of the transom planks, caused by the thrust of a 
heavy engine.” 

“T get yer,’ he answered as he did some mental 
arithmetic, and flipped his rule about the stern of the 
dory at which we were looking. 

“Hardwood transom, eh?” he asked, glancing up. 

“Yep,”’ I replied. 

“She’d be right flat on the bottom, Mister, from 
amidships aft. No sheer at all, you understand, if we 
carry them bottom planks straight-sided back to the 
transom. Sure you want it 
that way? She wouldn’t 
handle so well with the 
oars.” 

“That’s the way I want 
it. How much and when 
can I have her?” 

“Thirty-five dollars I’d 
have to charge you. Let’s 
see? This is a-Monday. 
You can come and get her 
Wednesday night or per- 
haps Thursday mornin’ 
would be better to give 
the paint time to set.” 

““Sold!”’ I agreed, afraid 
he might change his mind. 

After giving orders to 
have the notch cut for the 
engine seat, this to meas- 
ure exactly 21 inches from 
the underside of the bot- 
tom to the top of the 
notch, which would put 
the cavitation plate about 
an inch and one-half below 
the bottom of the boat, I 
left for Chester, which is 
23 miles from Lunenburg 
by land. 

On the way home I 
picked up the engine. As 
this story is about a good 
and cheap boat no good 
purpose would be served 
by boring the reader with 
an account of an engine. 
Sufficient to say that there 
was not a thing really 
wrong with that engine. 
One spark plug’ was 

(Continued on page 124) 















Some Navigational 
Hints for 


Ocean Cruisers 


By 


CAPT. FRANK JANSEN 


navigator on a small craft is the unsteady plat- 

form on which he is compelled to stand. On a 
yacht 65 feet over all his height of eye on the after part 
of the deck beside the cockpit will be hardly more than 
12 feet. In smaller boats it is even less. This is the best 
place to stand when taking observations, as this posi- 
tion is least exposed to spray, and, as a rule, one can 
find a better foothold here than elsewhere on the vessel. 
In theory, the best position would be a place on board 
the yacht as high as possible above the water; for exam- 
ple, the top of a trunk cabin, but the foothold on a 
quickly moving craft is so precarious there, that, in 
practice, observations can be taken from this position 
only on very calm days, 7.e., on days when such height of 
eye is hardly needed because of the absence of high seas. 
On a larger craft it is possible to absorb the movement 
of the vessel by keeping the legs well apart and at right 
angles to the greatest motion of the ship and letting the 
upper part of the body sway with the rolling and pitch- 
ing of the craft; but this procedure is rarely possible on a 
small yacht on ocean voyages. The reason is that the 
motion in a moderately rough sea is so quick that one 
cannot hold one’s balance when standing free. I have 
found that the best method of obtaining a secure footing 
is to brace the back against a spar, stanchion or any- 
thing else handy, permitting only the upper part of the 
body to have free motion to follow the movement of the 
ship. For extensive ocean cruising, I would, therefore, 
suggest an arrangement attached to both stanchions of 
a permanent arch in which the small of the observer’s 


To greatest handicap confronting the celestial 








A gasket held by one of the crew will steady the navigator 
and permit free use of both hands 





A sextant showing graduated micrometer screw at the bottom. The 
rawhide lanyard shown is passed over the wrist 


back would fit, and to which he could attach himself 
with a wide belt. This contrivance should be so arranged 
that it will turn around its vertical axis, so as to permit 
the observer to turn in azimuth. With this arrangement, 
the observer, having a feeling of security, even in heavy 
weather, will be in a position to concentrate fully on 
obtaining his observation. The only time this position 
cannot be used is when the heavenly body he wishes to 
observe is forward of the beam on the lee side. In this 
case I have found it best to have a gasket around my 
shoulders and have somebody hold the gasket, thereby 
helping to preserve one’s balance and prevent falling 
overboard. 

Another handicap in taking astronomical observa- 
tions on small craft in rough weather is the fact that, 
as soon as the sextant is brought on deck, the glasses are 
exposed to the spray coming over the weather side. It is 
very hard to protect against this. The best way to 
overcome this trouble is not to use a telescope in the eye 
piece and to endeavor to take observations of heavenly 
bodies which are astern or on the lee side of the vessel. 
Even then, in a rough sea, one will be bothered by flying 
spray. As soon as the observations are taken the sex- 
tant glasses should be washed in fresh water and dried 
with medical cotton, so that the salt water has no op- 
portunity to penetrate between the glasses and the 
frame they are fitted into, thereby corroding the mer- 
cury and gradually making the mirrors useless. 

To keep the are of the sextant bright I would recom- 
mend a solution of cyanide applied with cotton. This 
will clean all film off the silver without injuring it. To 
bring out the reading of the figures on the arc, apply 
some lamp black ground in oil after the arc has been 
cleaned. Rub it into the division of the arc, wiping away 
any that remains on the arc itself. Now apply some fine 
machine oil to the are and it will be as well protected as 
possible. 

When the seas are running high, the best time to take 
an observation is when the vessel is on the crest of a sea. 
With some practice this will not be very difficult to 
accomplish. If the sight is taken when the vessel is in the 
trough between two seas, the horizon will not be visible 
and the altitude measured will be too small. It is well to 
take a serics of odd numbered sights and then work out 
their mean. By so doing certain observational errors 
will, in all probability, be equalized. To protect the 
sextant from being lost overboard when the yacht took 
a sudden lurch, I had a lanyard rove through the handle 
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of the instrument through which I passed my hand. 
This made it impossible to drop the instrument. 

Concerning sextants on small yachts, I would recom- 
mend a micrometer instrument with very large horizon 
and index glass. Using a vernier instrument is like 
driving an automobile without a self-starter. The 
micrometer instrument is, no doubt, more expensive, 
but the extra price will never be regretted. It is very 
hard to read the vernier when one is standing on an un- 
steady platform. 

It is quite feasible to take star observations from 
small yachts in rough weather if one goes to the trouble 
of computing the altitude and azimuth ahead of time 
for the evening stars. Then all one has to do is to set the 
sextant to these altitudes and “‘fish”’ around the horizon 
in the correct azimuth. I have taken as many as five 
stars in this manner within about four minutes’ time, 
long before one could see them with the naked eye. This 
practice of computing the altitude of the evening stars 
ahead of time is worth while, for even if the star is visible, 
it is very hard to bring it down to the horizon without 
losing it again through the rapid motion of the yacht. 
It suffices to compute the altitude and azimuth by 
H.O. 208 by Dreisenstock, or by the new H.O. 209. If 
the horizon and index glasses of the sextant are of fairly 
large size, one need not fall back on the more compli- 
cated and tedious Marc St. Hilaire method. For the 
observation of stars in the morning it is not necessary 
to compute the altitude in advance, as one can readily 
measure the altitude of the stars before they have be- 
come faint, and then begin taking observations when 
the horizon becomes well defined. The great advantage 
of star observations is that they will give the navigator 
a “‘fix,”’ and three or more observations of different stars 
taken simultaneously will permit one to judge the ac- 
curacy of one’s observations. The difference in azimuth 
between stars should not be less than 30°. 

On a small yacht one must not expect to have the 
three or more lines of position intersect each other in one 
point; this hardly happens on large ships. As a rule, they 
will form a triangle with each other and one must as- 
sume that the ship is somewhere inside this triangle. 
The size of this ‘triangle of errors,’’ as it is called, will 
permit one to visualize the accuracy one can attach to 
the observations taken. The smaller the triangle, the 
more accurate will be the position of the ship, while a 
very large triangle indicates the magnitude of error. 

It often happens on ocean voyages that there is only 
one navigator on board. If such is the case, the person 
navigating must be infallible to navigate the ship cor- 
rectly, as he has no one to check him in his computa- 
tions. Even if he works all his observations twice, it 
often happens that he will duplicate his mistakes and 
fail to find any error. The best way to overcome this 
handicap is to work the observations by two different 
methods. For example: the morning sight can be worked 
by the time sight formula and by H.O. 208. If one plots 
the 208 computation on the plotting sheets published 
for this purpose by the Hydrographic Office and lays off 
the dead reckoning latitude with which the time sight 
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was computed on the line of position found by H.O. 
208, then, if both computations are correct, the dead 
reckoning latitude of the time sight must intersect the 
line of position by 208 in the same longitude as that 
computed by the time sight method. This fact holds 
good as long as the azimuth of the heavenly body ob- 
served is not smaller than 45° or greater than 135°. In 
cases where the azimuth is beyond this range, the angle 
between the dead reckoning latitude and the line of 
position becomes too acute to be accurate. 

Another trouble with which the navigator on small 
craft on long ocean voyages has to contend is the rate of 
his chronometer. On a small yacht it is very hard to 
place the chronometer so that it will not be exposed to the 
vibration of the engine or dynamo. Naturally, a running 
engine will change the rate of the chronometer. The 
chronometer may have had an excellent rate while on 
shore, but this will not permit one to estimate what the 
seagoing rate will be. Once, after getting a shore rate of 
zero for three weeks I made a ten-day passage from 
Tahiti to the Marquesas in a 22-ton schooner yacht, 
and ran into very heavy weather. The daily rate of the 
chronometer changed to 4.5 seconds, losing. To over- 
come this difficulty, a good commercial radio receiving 
set is necessary. On the Pacific Coast the time signal 
from Arlington at noon, 75° meridian time, is broadcast 
by two commercial stations at 9:00 a.m., Pacific Coast 
time. The average set will pick up these signals at about 
600 nautical miles offshore, thereby enabling the navi- 
gator to rate his chronometer after leaving port. On the 
homeward-bound passage he can obtain a good rating 
before he makes his first landfall. On an ordinary bat- 
tery set with six tubes I have received, for days, station 
KFI, Los Angeles, at Papeete, Tahiti, about 3600 
miles away. This was, naturally, after sunset. Unfor- 
tunately, this station does not broadcast the Arlington 
time signal, as otherwise one would be practically in a 
position to receive the correct time over the greater 
part of the Pacific Ocean with an ordinary battery set. 
By installing a radio considerable saving can be made 
in the purchase of a chronometer, for you can buy a 
small chronometer watch in gimbals for about $50.00, 
second hand, to use with the radio instead of the stand- 
ard size chronometer which will cost around $150 to 
$250 for a used instrument. 

In this connection I should like to mention the fact that 
Captain Slocum on his famous voyage around the world 
had only a one-arm alarm clock to navigate by; he 
carried no chronometer. This I would hardly recom- 
mend for anyone going offshore, as it would make it 
impossible to compute longitude. After all, most of the 
deepwater cruising is done in an easterly or westerly 
direction. In one instance Captain Slocum mentions 
the fact that to find the longitude he fell back on a lunar 
distance observation. This certainly is a method which 
eliminates the need of a chronometer; its only disad- 
vantage is that it is quite impossible to take such ob- 
servations from a small boat, and I feel quite sure that 
Captain Slocum had his tongue in his cheek when he 
stated that he found his longitude by a lunar distance. 




















How to Build a “Quincy” 


A 15-Foot General Purpose Boat of Simple Construction 
By GEORGE F. CROUCH 


of one? Yes, it is a type of boat; but Quincy — 

pronounced as in sore throat — Mass., doesn’t 
know anything about it. Quincy — pronounced ‘‘ Quin- 
see’? — Illinois, out on the old Mississippi, is where 
the Quincy model originated. Years ago, before the 
railroads ran east and west through the twin cities of 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis, the lumbermen of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota cut the beautiful white pine in 
the forests along the banks of the upper Mississippi 
and its tributaries and floated it down in huge rafts 
1200 feet long to the saw mills in Iowa and Illinois. 
There it was sawn into timbers and lumber and, after 
seasoning, it was shipped east and west by rail. 

The Mississippi “rafter’’ was a picturesque individual 
of special talents and training — among them being a 
genius for bloody combat with pike poles, cant hooks, 
and spiked boots. Over a generation ago he became as 
extinct as the dodo and not even in story or tradition 
are his exploits celebrated and preserved. But the 
boat — the ‘‘Quiney’’ — which he used in his daily 
work is still found along the river. 

The Quincy is somewhat like a younger and prettier 
sister of the New England dory or the New Haven 
sharpie. Like them it has a flat bottom and straight, 
flared sides. But the feature giving it the beauty and 
grace which the Eastern boats lack is to be found in 
the manner in which the flare of the sides increases 
continually from the bow to the transom and in 
the exaggerated rake of the transom. The sheer 
of the Quincy is most graceful, giving a light look 
to the outline of the boat when seen from the side. 

In the true.-Quincy, the transom is a widely 
opened “ Vee,” coming to a point at the water 
line when the boat is light and carrying only 
one man at the oars. They were usually built [j 
in 18- and 20-foot lengths and were rather // 
narrow in proportion to the length. An 18- // 
foot Quincy without any load in the boat 
is about the easiest thing to row I ever 
sat in. It will slide along without a sign / 
of a ripple or drag and will respond to / 
increased pull on the oars like a racing 
shell. | 

There is great virtue in the widely 
opened ‘“ Vee”’ of the after sections. Ti 
The Mississippi “rafter” C 
used his Quincy to carry ——— 
as much as a thousand ——— 
pounds of lines — he 


D>: you ever see a “Quincy”? Did you ever hear 





sometimes one found a boat which had been fitted with 
a centerboard trunk and a single large leg-of-mutton sail. 
And how they could travel! They heel to a moderate 
angle rather easily, but, once over, it is almost impossible 
to push them farther down. In a chop they slap just as 
any flat-bottomed boat will. Nothing to be alarmed 
about. When heeled, the slap does not seem to check 
their headway. 

For many years I have been reading about the Block 
Island double-enders and peapods, about the Maine 
lobster boats, about dories and sharpies. All these 
different types had their distinct advantages and uses 
and the records of their forms are quite clear. The good 
qualities of the Quincy seem to be equally well worth 
preserving. As a general purpose boat, for rowing, sailing 
or use with a small outboard motor, I do not see how she 
could be materially bettered. When the motor is used, 
the form aft will enable it to be carried without dragging 
the boat down too much by the stern, and 

yet it can be driven easily with little power. 
While the boat I am presenting in this 
article is not an exact reproduction of the 
old form, it has the general features of that 
model and all the advantages which come 
from them. The changes are minor ones, 
such as the use of three planks on a side 
\\ instead of two. Wide, clear, white pine 
| up to 20 feet in length was easily ob- 
i \ tained in the days when they were 
| built, and as they had more rocker on 
the bottom and less freeboard in pro- 

, \| bn portion to the length than our boat, 
i x two side planks were sufficient. On 


“on 





the boat which we are to build, three 
side planks are better for the ama- 
teur, even though there may be a 
little more work in putting them 
on. He will be less apt to split 
them and he can obtain them in 
the required width and~length 
more readily. 

The amount of rocker on the 
bottom has been made less 
than in the original model in 

order to give better perform- 
ance when an outboard 
motor is used. Too much 
rocker would draw the stern 
down too much. And too 
little rocker would make 
















never used the words rope 


or hawser — coiled up on a i: 


the bottom of the boat 
between the two after 
seats. Even with such a heavy load, the stern did not 
sink disproportionately because the spread of the 
“Vee” gave a great increase in displacement for a 
moderate increase in draft. To find a form which is a 
better compromise between the weight carrying ability 
of the Quincy and the ease with which it can be driven 
would be difficult. 

Although the Quincy was seldom used as a sail boat, 


her hard to row and slow 
under sail. The bottom is 
planked athwartships in 
order to facilitate con- 
struction. If the regular Quincy construction were 
followed, and the bottom planked with wide boards 
laid fore and aft, that would necessitate the fitting of 
frames or floors across the bottom to take the planks. 
The proportion of beam to length has been made greater 
to give a more powerful hull when sail is used. She will 
be easy to row, will tow well, sail splendidly, and will 
perform perfectly with an outboard motor of moderate 
79 
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power. But she is not a high speed model nor a 
Frostbite racing dinghy. Note the rake of the tran- 
som, and if the outboard motor cannot be adjusted 
so that the propeller pushes in a horizontal line; do 
not be perturbed, but let it have an upward thrust. 
That will be an advantage rather than a detriment. 

When starting to build this boat, it is unnecessary 
to lay it out full size as the accurate dimensions of 
the molds and of the stem and the transom have been 
worked out and are shown in the drawings. This is a 
big advantage for the amateur builder, as the process 
of “laying-down”’ is quite a mysterious business to 
him. The stem is also shown in detail and may be 
worked out of a piece of oak or yellow pine. The yellow 
pine will be satisfactory for this stem since there is 
no cross grain and the size of the stem is more than 
ample for strength. 

Molds may be made from any inch stock that the 
builder has on hand. They should be well put together 
so that they will not spring out of shape when the 
strain of bending the side planking comes on them. 
In the drawings, only half of each mold is shown, but 
both sides should be made. All the jogs or offsets are 
exactly one-half inch, just the thickness of the planking 
which is used. The horizontal line under the molds, from 
which all the vertical dimensions are given, represents 
the top of the 2 by 6 piece upon which the stem, molds 
and the transom are to be set up as shown in the draw- 
ing. Cut out the notches at the corners of the molds to 
take the chine pieces of one-inch yellow pine. This piece 
will be about 114% inches deep from the stem back to the 
mold marked ‘“D,’’ and from that point on will have 
to be made a little deeper in order to allow for the in- 
creasing angle between the bottom and the side planking. 

The transom should be double-planked, with a layer 
of cloth laid in Jeffrey’s marine glue between the two 
layers. Make the inner thickness of 34-inch mahogany 
with the grain running vertically, and the outer, 54-inch 
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mahogany with the grain horizontal. This will give a 
total thickness of one inch, which should be more than 
ample. If you intend to use the boat with an outboard 
motor, additional stiffening may be added after the 
motor has been selected and cheek pieces can also be 
used to give additional connection between the transom 
and the side planking. The drawing will show clearly 
how to shape the transom. If it is laid out on the two 
faces, as indicated, the bevel for the planking will be 
correct. 

Set up the molds on a stout piece of timber, such as 
a 2 by 6. Note that the center line of all the molds 
should come in a straight line drawn on the top of the 
timber with a chalk line. Molds, stem, and transom 
should be held in place by braces to the floor and by 
connecting pieces to the timber on which they are set and 
should be in the exact position shown on the drawing. 

After the molds are in place and are set square to the 
center line, as well as plumbed vertically, the chine 
pieces should be put into the notches. These pieces are 
the most difficult things to bend into place in the whole 
construction of this boat. After you get them bent in you 
have passed the worst part of the work. It may help you 
to cut them out of a wider piece so that the downward 
swing of these chine pieces at the stern is partially taken 
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by the shape of the piece before it is bent into place. 
Allow them to stick up beyond the line of the molds so 
that they can be given the correct curve for the shape 
between the molds, and also the correct bevel. 

In setting up the timber upon which the molds are 
placed, note that the end under the transom is raised 
314 inches above the horizontal, so the molds can be 
set plumb with a plumb line. 

Fairing up and beveling the chine pieces between the 
molds can be done easily and 
accurately by using a piece of 
pine board about 6 or 8 inches 
wide and about 10 feet long. 


Bend it over the molds in place 
of the bottom planking and cut 
away the chine pieces until both 
the curve and the bevel are 


the pieces nearest the bottom of the boat — which will 
be at the top when the boat is set up upside down as 
shown on the drawing. Two wide boards, about 16 feet 
long and 16 inches wide, will be needed. Washington red 
cedar can be obtained almost anywhere in the desired 
sizes and is a suitable wood for such a craft as this one. 
Clamp the board roughly in place and move it until the 
outside of the chine piece can be scribed on one edge of 
the board, and the other edge covers all the notches 
which should be marked on it. 
Then, with a long batten, run a 
faired line through the points of 
the notches and cut the plank 
roughly to shape, leaving a 
little margin for corrections. 
Refit the plank. Cut the fore end 
to fit into the rabbet in the stem 





correct. 


and when everything is smooth 
and fair, fasten it to the molds 





Begin the side planking with 
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with nails which can be removed later. The bottom edge 
may be allowed to project beyond the chine and can 
be trimmed and planed to the proper bevel after the 
plank has been fastened in place. 

The second plank is fitted and fastened in much the 
same fashion. It need not be more than 12 inches wide 
as it does not have the downward swing aft which is 
found in the bottom side plank. It, too, should be of 
Washington red cedar. The top plank may be of cedar 
or mahogany about 10 inches wide. Use the mahogany 
if you can get it, for it will cost but very little more and 
will add to the appearance of the boat if it is finished in 
varnish and the rest of the hull is painted white. 

Note that the second and the top planks should 
project below the notches to form a 1-inch lap over the 
planks below. At the stem and the transom these laps 
should be cut away in each overlapping piece so that 
they all finish flush at the rabbet in the stem and at the 
after edge of the transom. The laps should be weil 
fastened with closely spaced rivets, or they may be 
fastened with clinch nails if the trouble and the expense 
of rivets is an objection. But do not be afraid to use 
closely spaced fastenings, and be careful to avoid 
splitting the plank at the laps. Planks are fastened to the 
stem and the transom as well as to the chine pieces with 
14-inch No. 8 screws. Use care at the transom where 
the screws are to be placed into the outer layer of the 
transom planking to see that the screws are in the center 
of that layer and that the holes for them are properly 
drilled so the transom is not split. 

Bottom planking should be put on crosswise. Wash- 
ington red cedar %4-inch thick is the proper thing here. 
No trouble will be experienced but the planks should 
not be fitted too tightiy if the wood is extremely dry, for 
the swelling which takes place after the boat is in the 
water will make the planks buckle if they are too closely 


fitted. Leave the seam a little open at the outside so that . 


the caulking can be put in. Special care should be taken 
in fitting the planking in the way of the centerboard 
trunk if you intend to use one. 

When the boat has been planked on the sides and the 
bottom, it should be turned over and the frames fitted 
in place. These should be of oak about 24-inch thick, 
and are run as square to the sides as they can be placed 
to get away from any need for beveling. The plans show 
where they are to be placed and how they are to be 
molded. The frames are fastened to the planking by 
114-inch No. 8 screws put through the planking from the 
outside. At the chine, long 2-inch No. 8 screws should go 
through the heel of each frame into the chine piece. 

Putting in the seat risers, seats, centerboard trunk, 
and the other details of the finish can be done by any 
qualified amateur who has successfully completed the 
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work to this point. In way of the centerboard trunk the 
bottom should be made tight on the inside, the trunk 
fitted down in place in heavy red lead and securely 
fastened with '2-inch No. 10 screws through the bottom 
planking. Not until the trunk has been fastened should 
the slot for the board be cut through the bottom 
planks. 

The bottom should be well caulked with two threads 
of cotton and then the seams filled with putty. Painting 
follows the usual procedure common to all woodwork. 
If varnish is used, be sure to use a high grade spar 
varnish and to let each coat dry out thoroughly before 
the next one is applied. No amount of paint or varnish 
can make a smooth, attractive finish unless the wood- 
work under it is smooth. 

With regard to the rig shown in the sail plan, it is the 
old sliding gunter which has been a favorite for small 
boats for half a century and more. That it is an un- 
usually tall rig is admitted, but the boat will carry it 
when sailed by a crew of two. If only one man is to do 
the sailing in waters where good breezes are the rule, 
then a reduction in the height of the rig is advisable. 

Spars should be made of selected spruce to the sizes 
noted on the sail plan. The mast is squared at the head 
and carries a sheave set into it. The halliard which 
raises the topmast passes over this sheave, then down 
through a block at the stem, and is set up tight by a 
whip on the end inside the boat. In this way the stays 
can be set to the proper length by the turnbuckles so 
that the halliard acts as a forestay and sets everything 
taut when the sail is hoisted. When the sail is lowered 
the pins can be taken out of the turnbuckles and the 
mast taken out of the step in half a minute. In order to 
draw the topmast, which is also squared in the way of 
the masthead, tightly into the two cheek pieces which 
are fastened to the mast, the halliard must be passed 
through a hole in the topmast and be secured to its after 
side. The stays and halliard should be of 44-inch airplane 
cable or may be 3/¢-inch flexible galvanized wire rope. 

In case an outboard motor is to be used, it is sug- 
gested that the motor be controlled from amidships 
when only one man is aboard. Although the stern has a 
moderate amount of rocker, if all the weight is placed 
aft, it will draw down too much at speed when loaded 
too heavily aft. Use a service motor of moderate power 
and good results will be obtained. Do not try to use a 
big C Class motor, for the hull form is not suitable for 
the high speed at which the big motor would drive it. 

Although you can find a better row boat or a better 
outboard, and although some of the little light dinghies 
might beat her under sail in light weather, I doubt that 
a better all-around boat for all purposes could be found 
than this old and time-tried Quincy model. 
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The 1932 Bermuda Race 


HE 1932 Bermuda Race has been definitely scheduled to 

start on June 25th, under the auspices of the Cruising Club 
of America and the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. While the 
yachts will, as heretofore, rendezvous for inspection in New 
London harbor not later than 9.00 a.m., June 23rd, the actual 
starting line will be established either at the whistling buoy off 
Montauk Point, or at the bell buoy off Shagwong Reef, the 
distance of the race being either 640 or 650 miles, according to 
which starting line is used. 

While the race will be run under the same measurement rule as 
the 1930 affair, numerous changes in the conditions have been 
made, such as restrictions on sails which may be used, the ratio 
of ballast to total displacement which a yacht may have and still 
compete, and one or two changes 
in the rig allowances. 

As usual, the race is open to \ 
yachts not over 72 feet over all 
length nor under 35 feet over all 
length. Boats between 53 and 72 \ 
feet will sail in Class A, and 
boats between 35 and 53 feet will * 
sail in Class B. 

The new conditions read: “ En- 
tries shall be restricted to yachts 
having a ratio of ballast to dis- 
placement of 46% or less, to the 
satisfaction of the Committee. 
All movable fittings, supplies, 
chain or other gear stored under 
the cabin floor shall be considered 
as ballast. If enough entries are 
received of yachts having a larger 
ratio of ballast to displacement 
than 46%, the Committee will 
endeavor to provide a class, or 
classes, to race to Bermuda under 
similar conditions.” 

Sail restrictions similar to those 
proposed in Yacutine for De- 
cember have been adopted, with 
certain modifications stil] pos- 
sible. In general, in addition to 





“Thetis,” first of seven new 165-foot patrol boats being built for the U. S. Coast Guard by the Bath Iron Works. Two 670 h.p. Winton 
Diesels give her a speed of 18 m.p.h. 





First of the new Fishers Island 34-foot class designed 
and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 
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her regular working sails, yachts may carry one spinnaker and 
one extra headsail, such as a balloon jib, Genoa jib or sail of 
similar nature, one storm jib and one storm trysail. Schooners 
may carry two maintopmast staysails, and ketches may carry 
one mizzen staysail. Many fancy kites, such as light weather 
mainsails, double spinnakers, ringtails, etc., are automatically 
barred. 

In all probability, all ketches will have their rig allowances 
increased 3%. Propeller allowances will be as heretofore. 

As no circulars or entry blanks have as yet been circulated, 
definite entries are lacking. However, an unofficial checkup 
shows that some two dozen starters may reasonably be expected, 
three of which are new schooners of approximately 60 feet over 
all, now building from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, John 
G. Alden, and Henry Gruber, formerly of Cox & Stevens. 

This year’s race will assume an 
international aspect with the en- 
try of the well-known cutter Jolie 
Brise, now owned by Robert Som- 
erset, and the new cutter Lezia, 
owned by Major Rose-Richards. 
Jolie Brise has won two Fastnet 
Races, and finished well up in the 
1926 Bermuda Race. Lexria com- 
peted in last year’s Fastnet Race 
and was well up among the leaders 
when a bad landfall on the Fast- 
net pushed her back to fifth place. 
Both cutters will sail over from 
England by a southern route, 
starting before April Ist, and vis- 
iting various West Indian ports 
on the way. The ketch Zena and 
the yawl Dainty, both from Ber- 
muda, are possible starters. 

The Race Committee of the 
Cruising Club is composed of 
Everett Morss, Jr., Chairman, 
Edmund Lang, Louis E. Manley, 
and Eldon H. Trimingham. Full 
information may be obtained by 
writing to Everett Morss, Jr., 
Chairman ,66 Sidney Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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The Frostbite fever claims both young and old. Two of the youngest contestants getting 


underway for a race off Stamford 


California Six-Metre Racing on the Riviera 


N FEBRUARY William A. Bartholomae, Jr., of the Los 
Angeles Yacht Club, sailed for the French Riviera with his 
Six-Metre Mystery, aboard the Italian liner California. Besides 
entering the annual Six-Metre races at Cannes and the other 
Riviera ports during March and April, Mr. Bartholomae plans 
a mission of good will in European countries to encourage 
foreign participation in the Six-Metre Class racing at Los 
Angeles this August during the Olympic Regatta. 


++ + 


San Francisco Yacht Harbor Has 
Novel Lighthouse 


AN FRANCISCO BAY yachtsmen who tie up their ships at 
the municipal yacht harbor have something besides their 
harbor to be proud of. They now have a beacon — their own 
beacon — to point out the harbor entrance on the dustiest kind 
of a night. 

The structure is modeled after the ancient Roman watch 
towers erected during the Punic wars. Every detail of the sym- 
metrical stone tower is reminiscent of old San Francisco days. 
The massive granite blocks once formed the walls of a palatial 
residence, and the woodwork — all solid teak — was salvaged 
from four famous ships that formerly claimed San Francisco 
as their port of registry. The old-time lens lantern surmounting 
the stone tower enjoys a long and noble record of achievement, 
having warned countless windjammers and steamers of a 
dangerous lee shore since the time when it went into commission 
along the forbidding coastline of Humboldt County “’way back 
in the fifties.” 

The only part of this new-old lighthouse that is strictly 


modern is the electric lamp. 
Tom WHITE 


++ + 


The Stamford-Vineyard Race 


NOTHER long distance race has been added to the yachting 
calendar for 1932, and may become an annual event. The 
newcomer is a 232-mile affair from Stamford, Connecticut, to 
and around Vineyard Sound Lightship and return, and is 
sponsored by the Stamford Yacht Club. The start will be made 
off the Cows buoy, off Shippan Point, at 9:00 p.m. on July Ist. 





April, 1932 





The race is open to all yachts with closed 
cabins and self-bailing cockpits between 
the lengths of 30 and 60 feet over all. 
Class A will include yachts between 60 and 
42 feet overall, and Class B yachts between 
42 and 30 feet over all. 

The measurement rule for rating is sim- 
ple, including the mean of the load water 
line length plus the over all length, plus or 
minus a beam correction, narrow beam 
being penalized and wide beam given an 
advantage in rating. Time allowance will 
be calculated by the time allowance tables 
multiplied by 1.5 — or, half as much again 
as given in the tables. Rig allowances sim- 
ilar to those in the Bermuda Race have 
been adopted, except that the allowance of 
all ketches has been increased 3% over 
that formerly used. Auxiliaries carrying 
their usual wheels will be given a propeller 
allowance similar to that used in the last 
Bermuda Race. 

Sail area is not measured in any way, 
but the number and type of sails is re- 
stricted in accordance with the suggestions 
made in Yacutine for December. 

The Vineyard Trophy will be awarded 
the yacht making the best corrected time 
over the course, all yachts racing together 
in one class. First prizes will be awarded in Classes A and B, and 
second prizes will be awarded in both classes, provided five or 
more yachts start in each class. In addition, the Commodore’s 
Cup will be presented to the first boat to finish, irrespective of 
her final standing on corrected time. Also, each yacht complet- 
ing the course will receive a Vineyard Plate, presented by the 
Stamford Yacht Club. 

While the date of this race conflicts with the running of the 
Bermuda Race, it is the belief of the committee that some of 


This picturesque lighthouse, modeled after the ancient Roman 
watch towers, stands guard over the entrance to the yacht 
harbor at San Francisco 
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the boats which will not go to Bermuda this year might like to 
enter a shorter event, and that the race should prove attractive 
to many craft of different sizes and types between Cape Cod 
and New York, many of which would be ineligible to compete 
in the Bermuda Race. Craft of the “fast cruiser” type will be 
eligible, but will have a hard fight on their hands against the 
heavier cruising boats, which are well treated under the measure- 
ment rule. The smaller boats, which rarely have a real chance 
in long distance racing, will benefit greatly by the added time 
allowance. 

With the start on Friday evening, July 1st, a boat will need 
to make an average speed of less than 4 knots to be able to 
finish during daylight on Monday, July 4th, our national holi- 
day, so that no one should miss a day away from the office. 

In the evening of July 4th, the Stamford Yacht Club will 
entertain the competing crews at a dinner, dance and fireworks 
at the clubhouse. The Race Committee is composed of Jesse 
A. B. Smith, Chairman, Gerald H. Daly, Schuyler Gillespie, 
Wilbur Greenwood, George F. Hubbard, Carlisle Hunter, Al- 
fred N. Phillips, Jr., and Edward Winslow. Full particulars of 
the race, and entry blanks, may be obtained from Jesse A. B. 
Smith, Chairman, Stamford Yacht Club, Stamford, Conn. 


+ + + 


The Trenpecifie Race to Honolulu 


HE Transpacific Yacht Club will hold its biennial Honolulu 

Race one week after the conclusion of the Olympic Games 
in Los Angeles. The race will start from Santa Barbara on 
Saturday, August 20th, 1932, at twelve o’clock noon. Destina- 
tion, Honolulu, Oahu, a distance of approximately 2100 nautical 
miles. 

This year, in view of the added interest in yachting on the 
West Coast, due to the Olympic Games, it is hoped that there 
will be a large and representative number of entrants. There 
is no limit to the size of the boat which may enter, provided it 
meets with the requirements of the Race Committee as to sea- 
worthiness, ability to carry sufficient supplies, food and water, 
besides other essential equipment. 

It is obviously impossible to satisfy all skippers with any one 
rule, particularly where a wide difference in the size and con- 
struction of the yachts exists. This year, however, the Race 
Rules Committee has presented a new rule based upon a com- 
promise between the rules which have been the most successful 
in the past. This rule was evolved by a united committee and 
has been passed by unanimous vote of the club in executive 
session. 

Copies of the rule, racing circulars, and inquiries as to details 
will be gladly supplied by Mr. Kenneth Carey, 605 W. 10th 
Street, Los Angeles. 







Eight-Metres rac- 
ing in the Eastern 
Y. C. regatta off 
Marblehead 
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A new 12-Square-Metre sloop designed by Ford, 
Payne and Sweisguth, and built by the Minneford 
Yacht Yard 


Southern California Outboard News 


HE first race, held February 14th, of the Long Beach Speed 

Boat Club at Recreation Park Lagoon, was a success. 
Runabouts ran in Class C (service), Class C, and Class F, 
and also in the Ladies’ Class. Aaron Michaels, in Mike, was 
first in the Class C service motor race, while Boye-o-Boye 
finished second. Allah-Bye, piloted by Don Stearns, took the 
event for racing motors. 

The ladies’ race proved a real thriller when the three leaders 
dropped out near the end. Joe Carver and George Butler not 
only dropped out but dropped in as well. Phil Raber, in Philly, 
who led most of the race, was forced to quit when his motor flew 
to pieces, while Draffen in Wrangler, another fast one, had to stop 
when trouble developed with dirt in the gasoline. The race was 
won by A. B. Lyons in Junior L who was followed closely to the 
finish line by Miss Reo. Harold Carter won the Class A hydro- 
plane event with Mrs. Ruhland second, while M. C. Martin 
took Class C, hydroplane, with Harold Morehouse second. 

LORRAINE WYLER 





A Nomans Land 
Double-Ender 


N THE March issue of Yacutine William 
Taylor, in his article on the Nomans Land 
sailboat, expressed the hope that someone 

would take off the lines of one of these craft 
before they became extinct. This I have done. 
The lines reproduced here were taken from 
what is said to be one of the best of the later 
models. She was built about forty years ago 
and is one of several now rotting to pieces on 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

These fine little boats were used until 
recently by the fishermen of Martha’s Vineyard 
for the cod fishing and lobstering at Nomans Land. 
For their purpose they were probably as fine a model as 
it was possible to devise. They were exceptionally sea- 
worthy, and, of equal importance, they could be beached 
or launched from the beach in almost any weather. And 
because portability was so important, they were very 
small, ranging from fourteen to twenty-one feet 
overall. 

In some respects the model resembles that of the 
Block Island boats and others of the same period. A 
closer inspection, however, will reveal many distinctive 
features, the main difference being in the stern, which in 
the Nomans Land boat is much higher and fuller. The 
high full stern was designed for launching stern first 
through the surf. This added fulness, incidentally, gave 
these craft better bearing aft than most of the Pinkies 
and other double-ended sailboats. Another characteristic 
feature was that the lower end of the sternpost was 
always rounded off. 

Originally they were all open boats with no coaming. 
The length, as a rule, did not exceed eighteen feet, and 
at that time the rig consisted of two spritsails. While that 
rig was not overly efficient, still, it would be hard to find 
one safer or simpler, or one capable of such easy handling 
in an open boat. The only rigging consisted of a piece of 


Sail plan of a No- 
mans Land boat 








ninethread for a headstay, the foresail halliard, and three 
sheets. The foresail sheet was double. 

Most of the sails were loose-footed, with a short club. 
This permitted the spreading of as much canvas as 
possible on the necessarily short spars, but still brought 
the sheets within easy reach of the helmsman. The fore- 
mast was stepped way forward and the mainmast 
through the after rowing thwart, and there was usually 
an extra step in the middle thwart. Taking in sail was 
accomplished by simply rolling it up on the sprit. If one 
was careful to roll the wind out of, rather than into the 
sail, it was a very simple matter. If not, it is said that it 
was quite a struggle. With double-reefed foresail and 
full mainsail these little boats would work to windward 
in a gale, provided there was ‘‘one man to sail and one to 
bail.’”” When even this was too much sail the foresail was 
rolled up on the sprit and secured to the mast. The main- 
sail was then moved up to the midship thwart, and she 
was snugged down. 

The construction of these boats was always of the 
finest. They were cedar-planked and copper-fastened 
throughout, and the hardware was bronze. Most of 
them were lap-streaked, but a few were smooth-planked. 
Originally, they were built for two hundred dollars. 

FREDERICK R. HUNTINGTON 






































Lines, sheer and body 
plan, drawn by Frederick 
R. Huntington 
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HE intensive winter of planning, rule 
changing, committee appointing and new 
commodore electing on the part of the 
motor boating bodies here and abroad 
has begun to bear fruit in the opening 
of what will undoubtedly prove to be a 
great racing season in this country and 
in Europe. Already an unprecedented number of drivers 
have turned out for the season’s first regatta — the 
two-day affair on February 2lst and 22nd, at New 
Smyrna, Florida, centering around the Sir Thomas 
Lipton Trophy. This event was won by young Walter 
Widegren, of Glen Cove, L. I., who garnered other 
prizes as well. 

By the time you read this the Miami Beach regatta 
will be over and we shall know how some of the best 
of the foreign drivers compare with our pilots. Largely 
as a result of the agitation stirred up by the American 
Power Boat Association for greater participation by 
ioreign drivers in our racing and vice versa, eight Euro- 
pean drivers entered the Miami Beach regatta March 
18th-20th, and no one would be surprised if some new 
world’s records have resulted therefrom. The best 
known of these drivers are Charles H. Harrison, the 
premier outboarder of the British Isles, and Edmondo 
Turci, of Gardone, Italy. Harrison already holds the 
world mark in Class F. Turci is the manager of the 
annual Italian International Regatta at Lake Garda, 
in northern Italy. 
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The biggest regatta now planned for European waters 
will be the Lake Garda Regatta, May 22nd to 29th, 
for all classes of boats. This will be a brilliant affair at 
which, in addition to contests between the best that 
Europe can offer in outboard speed, we shall get our 
first glimpse of the new Miss England III, now being 
completed by Thornycroft for Lord Wakefield. Count 
Rossi, of the Italian committee, is now in this country 
endeavoring to persuade Gar Wood to take Miss Amer- 
ica IX over to test out the new British racer. It is ex- 
pected that she will be driven by Kaye Don but that 
Miss England II and Miss Carstairs’ Estelle V will also 
be present. 

This Lake Garda regatta is becoming one of the most 
interesting and worth while of the season’s motor boat- 
ing events anywhere. It is perfectly staged with the 
full codperation of the Italian government; it has an 
unequalled, clean, protected course of seven miles or 
more, and is so centrally located that drivers from all 
over the continent can reach it without undue trouble 
or expense. It is expected that a large flock of American 
outboarders will be seen in the Lake Garda races. Miss 
Loretta Turnbull, of California, who did so well over 
there last year is going over again, this time accompa- 
nied not only by her father, who is president of the 
National Outboard Association, but by her two younger 
brothers, Raymond and Rupert, Jr. She and Raymond 
will race in Classes B and C, while Rupert will try his 
skill in Class A. The galloping Turnbulls will also take 
part in the Grand Concourse championship on the River 
Po, at Turin, June 5th and 6th, with their fleet of Cali- 
fornia-built ““‘Sun Kist Kids.” 
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$ 4 Among the Racing Boats & & 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


An elaborate season of outboard regattas and mara- 
thons has been laid out in England, France will con- 
tribute at least one international event, and there will 
be plenty of excitement at the annual international 
Potsdam regatta in Germany, June 17th to 19th. Venice 
will stage a week of international motor boat racing 
September 10th to 18th, and Barcelona is getting ready 
for an influx of racing outboards for its regatta October 
2nd, 4th and 9th. 

If there were to be no races in America this year our 
drivers could find expert competition almost every 
week-end in various European contests. But the season 
on this side of the water will be so crowded with im- 
portant events that drivers will frequently have to 
make an agonizing choice as to which they will attend. 


$¢ ¢ 


Don’t stay out late on Saturday night, May 14th. 
If you do, you will very likely miss the biggest motor 
boating event as yet planned for the season in New York 
waters — the annual Albany to New York marathon. 
The Middle Atlantic Outboard Association, under its 
new commodore, Edward Patterson, of Troy, has 
changed the date from Saturday to Sunday this year 
so that more drivers can compete and more people 
can watch them. All we need, apparently, is good 
weather to make this the most spectacular motor boat- 
ing event visible to New Yorkers this season. 


$d ¢ 


If you have a memory for such trifles, you may recall 
the battle waged in these columns last year with William 
H. Taylor, sailing master of the New York Herald 
Tribune, over our statement that motor boating is one 
of the most cohesive of all sports. In the recent agitation 
against the stupidest piece of boating legislation ever 
introduced in a State Legislature, the entire motor 
boating fraternity cohered perfectly in squashing this 
baneful law and, lo and behold, one of the biggest of the 
Big Berthas was loaded and fired by Bill Taylor himself! 

The bill, introduced in the New York Senate, pro- 
vided a dozen or more rules which would have done 
much to put motor boating entirely out of the picture 
in the Empire State. Among other things it called for 
the registration of boats and the licensing of drivers 
under the supervision of a new horde of commissioners 
and inspectors with autocratic power. The thing that 
burned up the souls cf the motor boatmen was the pro- 
vision that all license and registration fees would be 
used for the repair and maintenance of state highways! 
Every motor boating organization in the State, includ- 
ing the representatives of national bodies and the 
manufacturers, piled into the thing, with the help of 
111 newspapers and hundreds of yacht clubs. 

The bill, as a result, was allowed to die in committee. 
But you can’t tell about these dead bills. They have a 
habit of coming to life again when legislatures reconvene. 
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At the annual motor boat meeting of the metropoli- 
tan section of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
in New York, on February 18th, a suggestion was made 
by Ira Hand, secretary of the National Association of 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Do Your Bit This Year 


ITH the arrival of the fitting out season every 

yacht owner is face to face with the question of 

whether or not he will put his boat in commis- 
sion this year. For some it will be a difficult question to 
decide. For others it will be difficult only in so far as they 
must make up their minds what they should do, and 
what should be their attitude towards spending for 
pleasure in this time of wide-spread unemployment and 
distress. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle standing in the way 
of the exercise of their spending power by those who can 
well afford to spend judiciously in a way that will benefit 
industry and help a return to more normal times is the 
fear of being considered extravagant and ostentatious 
when retrenchment is the order of the day. This attitude 
is, we think, unsound and not justified by the situation, 
for the following reasons: 


First: Many of those who own yachts and can still 
afford to fit them out feel that the workers will criticize 
them for spending money in these times on a luxury, 
and that it will arouse a spirit of bitterness in those 
struggling for very existence. 

That this assumption is incorrect is apparent from the 
attitude of the men themselves, which is summed up in 
their expression: ‘‘These men have the yachts and the 
means. Why don’t they use them and give us a job?” 
and from the fact that the American Federation of 
Labor has requested us to urge strongly that wherever 
possible yachts be placed in commission to insure the 
normal employment in this field. There is, perhaps, no 
industry where labor is a greater part of the total ex- 
penditure than in yacht work. It gives direct employ- 
ment to skilled and unskilled men — sailing masters, 
engineers, sailors, machinists, riggers, sail-makers, boat- 
builders, iron workers, electricians, painters, etc., and 
in the yards to office workers and clerks. The hesitancy 
of a yacht owner to incur such an expenditure just be- 
cause it is to give him pleasure is not a valid reason for 
depriving these men of a livelihood. 


Second: Many yacht owners feel that any surplus 
income they may have should be contributed directly to 


charity rather than be spent on what is, in the last 
analysis, a luxury. This argument is contrary to the 
fundamental principle expressed by those agencies 
working to relieve the present situation, including 
organized labor, which is to give work and not money. 
What men want is a job, not a dole. 


Third: Many business men are sensitive to criticism 
of such expenditure as yachting entails when dividends 
are being cut and wages reduced. 

Of course, to each individual must be left the decision 
of how he shall live and how much or how little savings 
his own circumstances require. In this, however, one 
should not be governed by what one’s own associates or 
neighbors may think. This ‘‘ typical depression mental- 
ity,” if persisted in, will only prolong the situation and 
delay ultimate recovery. 

With the change in economic standards during the 
last two years yachting activities will cost far less than 
in many years past. Cognizance of these changed condi- 
tions have been taken by the yacht yards, by workers, 
and by crews, and it is a conservative assumption that 
the cost of fitting out and operating a yacht this year 
will be from 35 to 45 percent under that of last year. 
This itself is a big consideration when many incomes are 
greatly reduced, but first and foremost in the decision of 
those who can afford to do yachting should be the desire 
to keep things going, to keep as many men at work as is 
possible. 


In the ‘‘ War Against Depression Campaign”’ recently 
undertaken by several national organizations the aim 
has been to find a million firms or individuals who would 
each guarantee one man a job. You can help this cam- 
paign by doing your bit towards keeping more men from 
being thrown out of work by placing your yacht in 
commission this year — even if it hurts. 

Already too many owners have held off from reaching 
a decision and have delayed giving orders for the neces- 
sary work. This is a mistake. The time remaining is 
none too long. So, if you can, “‘do your bit,” and do it 
now. Your yachting this year should be considered a 
duty as well as a pleasure. 





IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 


GEORGE P. P. BONNELL 


NE would have to search far afield to find a more experienced, capable and 
popular man in the ranks of cruising yachtsmen than George P. P. Bonnell. 
.~Sailing and power boating both have their lure for him, and he has cruised the waters 
between Nova Scotia, New York and Bermuda with both sail and power as the driving 
agent. And at odd times he turns to and builds a boat or two — anything from a clam- 
shell dredge to a V-bottom cruiser — and his workmanship will stand comparison with 
the output of the finest yards. 

In the early stages of his career Bonnell spent half a dozen summers in the waters 
around Digby, Nova Scotia, where he was thoroughly initiated into the ways of » all 
boats, strong winds and tides, and “‘ pea soup”’ fogs. He built his first boat at Digby — 
the 14-foot dory ‘‘ America”? — at a total cost of 85, and sailed her hard for two years. 
For a time business interfered with pleasure, but in 1907 he had built at Digby his first 
“Old Glory,’”’ a 32-foot sloop with but 20 inches draft, in which packet he made two 
cruises to New York and return. 

Between 1912 and 1916 he built, near his home in Port Chester, New York, no less 
than three V-bottom power boats — ‘Old Glory II,’ “Old Glory III,” and “Old 
Glory IV.” The first, a 24-foot Hand-designed craft, was the forerunner of the speedy 
V-bottom type with high r.p.m. motor. ‘Old Glory III”’ was of the same size and type, 
and in these two craft he made several adventurous runs to Nova Scotia, one with the 
late Bill Nutting as mate, in which fast time was made despite fogs and a gale which 
caused them to heave-to for 20 hours. The fourth ‘Old Glory,’’ built in 1916, was a 33- 
foot V-bottom cruiser, in which he made many long cruises until 1922. 

In 1922 Bonnell, with Nutting, Frank Draper, Herbert Stone and others, formed the 
Cruising Club of America, and he became Commodore of that organization in 1928. 
In the Bermuda Race of that year he was mate with Harry Pidgeon aboard “ Islander,” 
when the famous world-girdler annexed first prize in her class. His present boat is the 
husky cruising yawl “‘Old Glory,’”’ a familiar craft in all the harbors between Digby 
and New York, and especially at the various rendezvous of the Cruising Club. 












HE United States Coast Guard is main- 
tained by the Government primarily for 
the purpose of rendering assistance to 
vessels in distress and saving life and 
property at sea and along our coasts. 
Although this service is freely and will- 
ingly extended to all yachtsmen, in 
many cases they have failed to avail themselves of 
Coast Guard assistance, frequently because of the lack 
of information regarding the necessary procedure. Also, 
there is sometimes a lack of appreciation by yachtsmen 
of this function of the service, and a belief that the Coast 
Guard is primarily interested in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion laws, whereas the latter is only a secondary and 
sometimes a rather unpleasant duty. 

The purpose of this article is to clarify any misunder- 
standing and to familiarize yachtsmen with the usual 
causes of delay in rendering assistance so that such 
causes may be avoided in the future. 

Yacht owners occasionally complain to the Coast 
Guard that they experience serious delays, or fail com- 
pletely in their efforts to obtain assistance when their 
vessels are in trouble. Investigation of such complaints 
usually reveals that the delay or failure was due to one 
or more of the following causes: 


(a) Insufficient information regarding name and type 
of vessel, nature of trouble, etc. 


(b) Meager or inaccurate information regarding posi- 
tion, course, speed, etc. 


(c) Request addressed to Navy or some other Govern- 
ment service, thus involving delay in relaying it to 
the Coast Guard. 


(d) Lack of radio equipment on the distressed vessel 
whereby the Coast Guard might have obtained 
essential information. 


(e) No assistance requested and information given too 
meager to indicate actual or potential distress. 


The Coast Guard makes no charge for its services to 
vessels in distress and will respond promptly to requests 
for assistance so far as the distribution and condition of 
its facilities will permit. However, it is not the purpose 
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Coast Guard Aid 


Procedure to be Followed in Case of Distress at Sea 


of the Coast Guard to compete with commercial enter- 
prises in ordinary towing and salvage operations, but to 
confine its assistance activities, generally speaking, to 
cases of actual or potential distress. 

Vessels requiring assistance which are equipped with 
radio may obtain the services of the Coast Guard by 
transmitting a request on the international distress and 
calling frequency, 500 kilocycles (410 kilocycles on the 
Great Lakes), to ‘‘Any Coast Guard Unit” (Radio call 
NCU), or to any shore radio station addressed to ‘‘ Coast 
Guard.” Shore radio stations will forward to the Coast 
Guard all information regarding vessels requiring as- 
sistance unless such information is contained in a 
message specifically addressed elsewhere. 

If the following information is included in the 
original request for assistance it will place the responsi- 
ble Coast Guard officer in a position to determine 
immediately the types and number of vessels required to 
render adequate aid, thus greatly facilitating the work 
of the Coast Guard and avoiding any unnecessary delay 
in the dispatching of assistance. 


1. Name, type, and nationality of vessel. 

Position, course, and speed (including drift). 

. Nature of trouble, condition of vessel, sea, and wind. 
Number of persons on board. 


oF oN 


State whether or not Coast Guard assistance is 
requested. 


In cases of extreme emergency, when an “SOS”’ is 
broadcast, it is requested that the following procedure be 
followed by the vessel in distress: 

Approximately ten minutes after transmission of the 
original distress message, transmit slowly, on the dis- 
tress frequency, ‘‘MO” and own radio call for three 
minutes. This will enable Coast Guard vessels and sta- 
tions in the vicinity to obtain direction finder bearings 
and accurately plot the position of the distressed vessel. 

Copies of the Coast Guard circular giving full in- 
formation concerning procedure in case of distress may 
be obtained from Coast Guard Headquarters upon 
application by yacht clubs for distribution to members, 
and by individual yachtsmen for personal use. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the new Wheeler 26-foot stock cruiser 


Wheeler Adds a 26-Foot Standardized Cruiser to Their Line 


HE Wheeler Shipyard, of Brooklyn, N. Y., designers 

and builders of the well-known Playmate cruisers, 
have added a rugged, attractive 26-foot cruiser to their 
line of stock boats. Her plans, reproduced above, show 
an able, round bottomed craft with 9’ beam and 2’ 6” 
draft which will make around 12 knots with a moderate 
sized power plant. She will be built in accordance with 
the usual Wheeler specifications, safety and ruggedness 
being the keynote. Cabin sides, transom and trim will 


be mahogany, finished bright, and equipment will be 
complete in every way. 

As the plans show, a great deal of room has been well 
utilized to give a nice main cabin with two lower and two 
upper berths. The galley and toilet room are of ample 
size, and completely fitted out with the usual gear and 
appurtenances. The price wiil be decidedly reasonable 
when the completeness and quality of the boat is 
considered. 


A Rugged 50-50” Auxiliary for Extended Cruising in Comfort 


OR the yachtsman 

who likes to cruise 
wherever his fancy may 
dictate, and who is more 
concerned with safety and 
comfort than speed under 
-either sail or power, the 
rugged ‘“‘sailing auxili- 
ary,” or ‘‘50—50 cruiser,” 
makes an ideal craft, es- 
pecially for extended 
ocean work. The plans of 
a fine example of this 


with bold, sweeping sheer, 
fine freeboard and plenty 
of draft. The ample beam 
and draft, coupled with 
the proper distribution of 
weights throughout the 
boat, assure an easy mo- 
tion in a seaway, while the 
freeboard, flare and sheer 
should make her unusu- 
ally dry in sloppy going. 
The lines indicate a nice 
combination for both sail- 
ing and cruising under 





type are shown on this 
and the following page. 
She is from the board of 
Thomas D. Bowes, and is 
of the following dimen- 
sions: l.o.a. 54’ 9”; L.w.l. 
50’; beam, 16’; draft, 6’. 
The plans show a boat 
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Sail plan of the Bowes-designed auxiliary 


power. 

The snug, jib-headed 
ketch rig of 770 sq. ft. 
area makes for decided 
ease of handling, and 
should be looked upon as 
auxiliary to the power 
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Interior accommodation plan of the “sailing auxiliary” designed by T. D. Bowes, described on preceding page 


plant, as it is designed to be used in fresh breezes with 
started sheets, and not for windward work in light airs. 
The 100 h.p. Winton Diesel should drive her between 9 
and 10 knots when run at its economical speed, so that 
with her fuel capacity of 750 gallons, and the auxiliary 
rig, long cruises may be undertaken without the need of 
stopping for fuel. Over 500 gallons of water are provided 
for in tin-lined copper tanks, and with electrical refrig- 
eration, long jumps may be taken without the need of 
replenishing water or stores. 

The main cabin is aft, and accommodates four people 
on built-in berths and extension transoms. A lobby on 
the starboard side has steps which lead up to the deck- 
house. Opposite the lobby, to starboard, is a spacious 


toilet room, and to port is the roomy and well- 
equipped galley, with 6-burner gas stove, ice chest, and 
all modern appliances for getting real meals. From the 
forward end of the deckhouse a second pair of stairs 
leads to a second lobby, opposite which is an additional 
toilet room, and forward of which is a fine stateroom. A 
crew of two is nicely provided for in a roomy forecastle, 
which contains a toilet, wash basin, lockers, etc. 

The engine compartment is amidships, and is 
entered through flush hatches in the deckhouse, housing 
the main motor, auxiliary lighting plant, fuel tanks, etc. 
The extreme roominess of the hull allows an abundance 
of lockers, wardrobes, drawers, and all-round stowage 
space for supplies, personal effects, spare sails and gear. 


A Jib-Headed Cruising Ketch of Moderate Draft 


ESIGNED for cruising around Cape Cod, in 
Buzzards Bay and Vineyard Sound, with her home 
port limiting the draft to 4’ 4’’, the auxiliary jib-headed 
ketch whose plans are shown on this and the following 
page is a fine combination of handiness, all-around 
ability, pleasing appearance and liberal accommoda- 
tions. She is from the board of Gordon Munroe, of 
Boston, and her principal dimensions are as follows: l.o.a. 
59’ 6”; Lw.l. 40’; beam, 
14’; draft, without board, 
4’ 4”; draft, board down, 
8’ 5’’; displacement, 45,250 
pounds; sail area, 1290 sq. 
ft. Her lead keel weighs 
15,000 pounis, and there 
are a few hundred pounds A 
of inside lead for trimming / 
purposes. rg 
The well-proportioned —™ TH 
overhangs, nice freeboard / 4 
and sheer, combined with a I 
clean-lined hull, produce a //~ } 
boat that is easy on the /? vl 
eye, and which should ya 
show a good turn of speed. i] *” ane 


tea _ 


The knockabout ketch rig / “7 4 ee oy 


is all inboard and of mod- ee / 
erate area, and should be 
easy to handle under all 
conditions. The engine 
compartment provides 
plenty of room for the in- 
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either of which she should do better than 8 miles an 
hour when the wind fails. 

The interior arrangement plan is similar to those of 
her older sisters, Lydia VI and Hallee, by the same 
designer. The accommodations consist of a large main 
cabin, double stateroom, toilet room and galley, with a 
nice forecastle with two berths and toilet facilities for 
the crew. The engine room aft is a separate compart- 

ment, and contains a spare 

J built-in berth. 

‘ The main cabin has two 
built-in berths and two 
comfortable lounging 

| sofas, which form two extra 
i berths. The galley is large 
f and well arranged, and is 
equipped with both coal 
and alcohol stoves, large 
ice box, and plenty of 
i shelves, lockers, ete., for 
stowage of supplies. The 
owner’s double stateroom 
has one single and one 
“oP rt double berth, sofa, bureau, 


. ¥ \ etc., is light and airy, and 
| i located well away from the 

‘ | activities of engine room, 
‘ ti cabin and cockpit. There 


are an unusually large 
number of lockers, shelves 
and drawers throughout 
the interior of the boat. 








stallation of a 30—40 h.p. 


The specifications call 





Diesel motor, or a heavy 


for a first class job of 





duty gasoline motor, with 





Sail plan of the shoal draft ketch designed by Gordon Munroe 


construction and finish. 
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Interior accommodation plan of the shoal draft ketch designed by Gordon Munroe, described on preceding page 





A New One-Design Class for the Great Lakes 


HE trim little centerboard sloop whose plans are 

shown below are from the board of R. A. and R. W. 
Luedtke, designers and builders of Toledo, who are 
sponsoring the boat as a one-design class for the Great 
Lakes to fit in between the Inter-Lake Cat Boat Class 
and the larger and more expensive Universal Rule 
Classes. She is a clean-lined little craft, 28 feet over all, 
7 feet beam and 3 feet draft, with 325 square feet of sail 
in the handy jib-headed sloop rig. With 21 inches least 
freeboard she has 3 feet 9 inches head room in the cabin, 
and room for four to sleep on short cruises — two on the 
cabin transoms, a berth under the quarter deck, and 
one forward. The rig is entirely inboard. 

The construction will be of the best, including oak 
frames, redwood planking, brass screw fastenings, 
African mahogany cabin sides, transom, rail, etc. The 
centerboard works through a lead keel, and the equip- 
ment includes a hollow mast, airplane wire rigging, 
Egyptian cotton sails, bronze hardware, etc. 

One boat has already been finished, and another is 
well under way, and the class will be known as the ‘‘L”’ 
Class, or “Lake One-Design Class.’’ The price for the 
complete boat, including sails, sail covers and other 
equipment, will be only $1500. She should prove able, 
fast, and easy to handle, and particularly well adapted 
to localities where moderate draft is a prime necessity. 
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N PREVIOUS issues of Yacut1Ne there appeared the 
plans of two new schooners, both around 60 feet over 
all, which will be seen in this year’s Bermuda Race — 
one designed by Sparkman & Stephens, and the other by 
Henry Gruber, of Megargel and Gruber. Now come the 
plans of a third boat of the same size, which will also ap- 
pear at the starting line of this famous ocean contest to 
give battle to the other newcomers and the old timers. 
She is from the board of 
John G. Alden, and is being 
built at the yard of George 
D. Lawley & Son Corpora- 
tion, of Boston, for Mr. D. 
Spencer Berger, of New 
Haven, Conn., whose two 
previous boats have been 
turned out by the same de- 
signer. Her dimensions are as 
follows: l.o.a. 62’; Lw.l. 44’ 
3”; beam, 14’ 8”; draft, 8’ 
3”; sail area, four lowers, 
1885 sq. ft. 
In general, the new boat is 
a slightly enlarged develop- 
ment of the designer’s own 
schooner Malabar X, with 
somewhat longer ends and a 
profile reminiscent of Teal. 
The mainsail is jib-headed, 
and the foremast is carried 
up high enough to carry a 
nice jib topsail and light can- 
vas of generous area. While 
the lines are not available, 
there is little doubt but that she should make a danger- 
ous competitor in any kind of going. 
The specifications call for the highest type of con- 


A New Alden-Designed Schooner for the Bermuda Race 





Sail plan of the 62-foot Alden-designed schooner 











struction, with Everdur fastened, double-planked 
mahogany hull, outside lead ballast, teak decks, etc. 

The interior plan shows a very carefully worked out 
layout, and includes two double staterooms, two owner’s 
toilet rooms, large main cabin, and spacious galley and 
forecastle. A Protane stove will be installed in the 
galley, with the fuel tanks enclosed in a watertight box 
on top of the house. Plenty of wardrobes, lockers, 
drawers, shelves, etc., ensure 
the proper stowage of both 
personal and ship’s gear for 
comfortable cruising on ex- 
tended trips or ocean con- 
tests. 

The motor, installed aft in 
a separate compartment, is 
a 45 h.p. Faleon driving a 
feathering wheel through a 2 
to 1 reduction gear, which 
the designer estimates will 
drive the boat a good 9 miles 
an hour in calm water. A 
Homelite generator and large 
Exide storage batteries will 
take care of the lighting 
situation. At the bottom of 
the companion steps is a 
“steerage,” where dripping 
oilskins may be removed 
without messing up the main 
cabin or staterooms. A capa- 
cious oilskin locker, and large 
storage locker, are abreast of 
the steerage. 

The cabinhouse is very low and narrow, and is spe- 
cially reinforced at the mainmast by a steel arch extend- 
ing to the sides of the boat. 
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G. Alden for D. Spencer Berger, which will be a 


competitor in the Bermuda Race 
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T LAST, after considerable vexatious waiting, we 
know something about the conditions governing 

this year’s Bermuda Race, and you'll find an announce- 
ment somewhere else in this issue. The new committee 


has taken a bold step in starting the boats either off. 


Montauk or Shagwong Reef buoys in an effort to evade 
the Battle of Montauk. And they have had the nerve 
to adopt sail restrictions, although the final dope isn’t 
available as yet. Just how these two innovations will 
work out remains to be seen, but they are moves in the 
right direction, and should be well received by the large 
majority. I can’t see Shagwong as a starting point — 
there’s some pretty shoal water thereabouts, and you 
still have that fluke hole under Montauk Point to upset 
the beans. And some don’t like the Montauk start, 
either — it’s twenty miles from New London, the main 
base, and with the foul tide in the Race, some of the 
boats may have trouble getting out there on time. Well, 
we’ll see. I know of a dozen or so boats which are going, 
and a dozen or so which are not. Everything considered, 
a fleet of twenty starters, or thereabouts, seems probable, 
which wouldn’t be at all bad, everything considered. 


¢$¢g ¢ 


If the Bermuda Race seems too long and arduous, there 
is another and shorter affair which looks good — the 
232-mile race around Vineyard Sound Lightship spon- 
sored by the Stamford Yacht Club. All types will be 
eligible, but long overhangs and narrow beam will 
penalize the semi-racing types, and the smaller craft, 
which seldom have a chance against the big fellows, will 
benefit by getting 50 per cent more time allowance than 
is usual. With revised rig allowances and sail restrictions, 
this newcomer, which takes place over the Fourth of 
July holiday, should attract a fine entry list. 


tt ¢ 


My hat’s off to the Riverside crowd. They organized 
their Riverside-Middle Ground Race for strictly cruis- 
ing auxiliaries, and came right out into the open with 
a set of conditions which anyone can understand. They 
wanted a race for small, husky boats —a Fat Man’s 
race, as Bob Benedict would label it, or a Tub Race, 
as some racing men might dub it. They had a fine fleet of 
starters last year, and everybody had a good time. They 
will increase the time allowances this year, which will 
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help the smaller craft. This race bids fair to be more 
popular this year than last. 


$d ¢ 


Frostbite Regattas are still in full swing, and have 
spread from New York waters to Boston. Nearly a dozen 
dinks of different design and build have shown up, yet 
all seem fairly evenly matched in speed. The restrictions 
of the 11-Foot Utility Dinghy Class have been pretty 
well worked out and are understood and adhered to by 
the majority of the builders. One boat, however, showed 
up at the American Y. C. jamboree which is quite ex- 
treme in a number of features — the designer went “‘all 
out” to make a fast sailer without due consideration of 
towing and rowing qualities. She will undoubtedly win 
races when they get her tuned up, but I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she failed to qualify in the restricted class. 
On the other hand, another newcomer of a distinctly 
normal type just about swept the boards in the same 
series of races. And the simple, practical, easy-to-handle 
lug rig has put it all over the fancy gunters and Mar- 
conis to date, with the possible exception of a gunter rig 
up Boston way. The tall, narrow rig, despite modern 
theories of aerodynamics, doesn’t seem so hot on a 
dinghy — the lower, squatty lugs and gunters seem to 
have the best punch. We still have plenty to learn about 
sails and sail plans. 
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Hal Butterfield just dropped in from Bermuda, and 
said there was an excellent prospect of two Bermudian 
entries for this year’s affair— the well-known yawl 
Dainty, veteran of the contests in 1923 and 1924, and 
the ketch Zena, which was well up in the fleet in the 1930 
race until she carried away the head of her mainmast. 


$¢¢ 


That 12-metre design by Charlie Mower in the last 
issue may take on additional interest if there is any 
truth in the rumors going around that at least two, and 
possibly three, foreign yachtsmen are about ready to 
send in challenges for the international trophy which it 
is proposed to race for in 12-metre boats. The committee 
of the N. A. Y. R. U. which has this affair in hand is due 
to meet shortly, so before long there may be some 
definite dope about this international contest. 














“Tip Top,” a modern Norwegian cruiser 55 feet over all from designs by Fruruholmen. She is powered 
with a Sterling Petrel which drives her 12 m.p.h. 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


RCA Victor Introduces New Motor 
Boat Radio Receiver 


An exceptionally selective and sensitive 
motor boat radio receiver, which incorporates 
many new and distinctive features of opera- 
tion and installation, has recently been in- 
troduced by the RCA Victor Company. 

The new instrument, which is called the 
M-30, is a 9-tube superheterodyne receiver 
operating on current supplied by the “A” 
storage battery in addition to four inter- 
mediate size 45-volt “‘B” batteries which can 
be located in any convenient place on 
board. _- 

The receiver proper can be mounted on 
a bulkhead by means of a bolted bracket. 
The control unit, with station selector, dial 
and volume control, are mounted on a sep- 
arate panel which can be attached where 
convenient. The ‘“‘on and off” switch is op- 
erated by a lock and key to guard against 
tinkering. All cables are adequately shielded 
and all wiring connections are of the plug 
and socket variety. A permanent magnet 
dynamic type of loud speaker provides a 
quality of reproduction comparable to an 


AC powered speaker with the advantage, 
for motorboat use, of exciting the field by 
means of a permanent magnet, without using 
the battery current. A new automatic vol- 
ume control circuit effectively maintains 
volume under varying conditions of recep- 
tion. 

Model M-30 draws only 2.85 amperes. 
This is particularly important, because a 
drain of only 2.85 amperes is well within the 
limits provided on marine engine generators 
for change in the charging rate. The new 
equipment, complete with tubes, sells at a 
list price of $74.50. 


+ + + 


Parachute Illumination and 
Signal Flares 


The International Flare Signal Co., of 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio, has perfected aerial 
marine flares which should be of wide inter- 
est and use to yachtsmen, not only because 
they afford invaluable protection against 
loss of life in case of distress, but because 



















The “Dawn 30,” a sport model built by the Dawn Boat Corp. and powered with a 
Chrysler engine 





these parachute flares may be used to divert 
disaster by illuminating, with a white flare, 
a strange or dangerous shore, a man over- 
board, an oncoming ship, ete. 

The signals are discharged from a pistol to 
an altitude of 250 feet or more where they 
shed a red light of 30,000 candlepower, 
visible for 25 miles. The white illuminating 
flares virtually convert darkness into day- 
light by shedding a brilliant white light of 
50,000 candlepower. This device is some- 





The 


pistol, 


International Flare Signal 
cartridges and kit 


what similar to the illuminating flares used 
in war time and the little parachute, which 
is projected with the flare, suspends the 
light in mid-air for 35 seconds. 

The pistol is breech loading, easy and 
safe to use, durably constructed of corrosion 
resisting materials and weighing less than 4 
pounds. The signal cartridges, which fit into 
a special kit box with the pistol, are avail- 
able in red or white. Fireworks of vari- 
colored floral bursts, silver and gold flitters, 
serpents, and weeping willows, which can be 
discharged from the pistol, are available for 
anyone interested in safe and sane fireworks. 

The International Flare Signals have 
satisfactorily met Navy tests and they are 
being used by the Coast Guard. 
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“Camargo,” a 225-footer owned by Julius Fleischmann, anchored off Fata Hiva, in the Marquesas. 
She was designed by Gielow and is powered with Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 


New Staples Johnson Dealers 


Staples, Johnson & Company, builders of 
the Marblehead and Gloucester Cruisers, 
are pleased to announce that the three fol- 
lowing well-known organizations have been 
added to their list of dealers: Fellows & 
Stewart, Inc., Wilmington, California; 
Houston-Kemper Boat Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Marine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. These three distributors 
are outstanding sales organizations in their 
respective territories and it speaks well for 
Staples, Johnson & Company to have ob- 
tained these three additional sales branches. 


++ + 


Toppan Under New Management 


Mr. A. W. Toppan, for 35 years prominent 
in the boating industry, has taken over the 
active management of the Toppan Boat 
Mfg. Co. plant at Medford, Mass. 

A new line of boats will be built catering 
to present demands. The name ‘‘Toppan”’ 
has always stood for the best in safe, high 
grade boats and this policy will be main- 
tained. 

Readers interested in Toppan boats can 
obtain a catalog upon request. 


Bausch and Lomb Personal Telescope 


Bausch and Lomb, recognizing the need 
for a utility observation telescope, an in- 
strument ideally suited for yacht clubs, 
regatta committees and similar uses, have 
designed and built a small, readily portable 
telescope at a reasonable price. It is light in 
weight and easily carried in a case slung 
over the shoulder. Four eyepieces give the 
instrument magnifying powers of 12, 19, 
25 and 35. To obtain the best results a tripod 
is essential, but this does not hinder the 
telescope’s portability, for a light, compact 
tripod is supplied for this purpose. A heavier 
tripod is available for stationary purposes, 
as on yacht club porches. 


++ + 


Sparkman & Stephens oy Island 
n 


Office Open Week-Ends 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., Naval Archi- 
tects and Yacht Brokers of 11 East 44th 
Street, New York City, have announced 
that for the convenience of their customers 
their branch office at 205 City Island Ave- 
nue, City Island, New York City, will be 
open in the future not only on week days, but 
on Saturdays and Sundays as well. 


Vapor-Tight Leak-Proof Carburetor 
and Fuel System 


Some time ago Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion engineers began seeking a method to 
remove the gasoline fire danger. Results of 
their work are shown in the announcement 
that a vapor-tight fuel system has just 
been placed on the market by the Bendix 
Stromberg Carburetor Company. 

The feature of the new fuel system is that 
all parts of it are tightly sealed to prevent 
gasoline or vapor leakage, while a new type 
leak-proof carburetor receives its air from 
outside rather than from the interior of the 
boat. 

The carburetor is equipped with a fuel 
drain compartment into which all gasoline 
drains any time the carburetor becomes 
flooded. This waste gasoline is sucked into 
the intake manifold of the engine by vacuum 
and hence can never drain out where it can 
become a fire hazard. 

Pure air for the carburetor is taken in 
through a pipe connecting through a water 
separator to a ventilator or clam-shell in the 
deck of the boat, rather than from the en- 
gine compartment which is usually foul 
with exhaust gases. The water separator 

(Continued on page 128) 

















A new 55-foot cruiser being built for spring delivery by Consolidated for De Courcy L. Hard. She is powered 


with two 180 h.p. Speedway engines 
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This rare and beautiful early 18th Century Timepiece is one of several recent important additions to the 

Vernay Collection of old English Furniture. It was made by the famous Joseph Knibb of London. The case 

is of oak veneered with ebony. Eight-day movement with three trains Grande Sonnerie. E. xguisitely pierced 

silver hands and engraved dial decorated with silver cherub spandrels. The maker’s name is inscribed both 
on dial and back plate, the latter being finely chased. Date 1700. Height 14''. Depth 6''. Width ro". 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, SILVER, PORCELAIN, POTTERY &* GLASSWARE 


NEW YORK, 19 East Firty-FourtH STREET 
LONDON, TRAFALGAR House, WATERLOO PLACE = 
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Monel Metal 
galley equipment 








Monel Metal appointed galley on 
the yacht “Stella Polaris”. The 
sink and drain boards are Monel 
Metal, which also is used for stove 
hood and bulkhead fire proof 
sheathing behind stove. The 
“Stella Polaris” was designed by 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. and 
built by the Great Lakes 
Boatbuilding Co. 











Everything “shipshape” 
where Monel Metal shines! 


@ Why do so many prominent marine architects specify 
Monel Metal galley equipment for the boats they design ? 
Simply because this bright, modern Nickel alloy meets 
every demand of the boat owner for cleanliness, attrac- 
tiveness and long wear. 

Monel Metal can’t rust and it defies the corrosive 
attacks of salt water, food juices and cleaning compounds. 
Its crisp, reflective beauty “dresses up” the galley, and 
its satin-smooth surface is easy to keep clean and “ ship- 
shape” at all times. 

Whether you own a yacht or a cabin cruiser, you'll 
get a lot more satisfaction out of your hours afloat if 
her galley is Monel Metal equipped. Talk to your boat- 
yard man about installing Monel Metal sink, drain 
boards, bulkhead sheathing and other equipment. And 
if you haven’t already discovered the superiority of 
Monel Metal shafts, let us give you the facts. 


Write for booklet, “ Shipshape Galleys” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to a technically 
controlled nickel-copper alloy of high nickel content. Monel Metal 
is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by International Nickel. : 
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ICKEL ALLOYS LOOK BETTER LONGER 
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The Magic Called Mirage 
(Continued from page 49) 


where the phenomenon is not, as some reference books 
would have us believe, a common one, but so rare that 
many people who have spent their whole lives in thai 
locality have never once seen it! Nowadays, the name is 
given to similar displays occurring in any part of the 
world, and they appear to be most frequent as well as 
most striking in the polar ice fields. 

A famous description of this phenomenon was written 
more than a century ago by William Scoresby, Jr., whose 
observations were made on the east coast of Greenland. 
He writes of one display: 

“The general telescopic appearance of the coast was 
that of an extensive ancient city, abounding with the 
ruins of castles, obelisks, churches, and monuments, 
with other large and conspicuous buildings. Some of the 
hills seemed to be surmounted by turrets, battlements, 
spires and pinnacles; while others, subjected to one or 
two reflections, exhibited large masses of rock, appar- 
ently suspended in the air, at a considerable elevation 
above the actual termination of the mountains to which 
they referred. The whole exhibition was a grand and 
interesting phantasmagoria.”’ 

And Shackleton, writing of displays witnessed from 
his ship in the Antarctic, says: 

“‘Bergs and pack are thrown up in the sky and dis- 
torted into the most fantastic shapes. They climb, 
trembling, upward, spreading out into long lines at 
different levels, then contract and fall down, leaving 
nothing but an uncertain, wavering smudge, which 
comes and goes. Presently the smudge swells and grows, 
taking shape until it presents the perfect inverted re- 
flection of a berg on the horizon, the shadow hovering 
over the substance. More smudges appear at different 
points on the horizon. These spread out into long lines 
until they meet, and we are girdled by lines of shining 
snow cliffs, laved at their bases by waters of illusion.”’ 

As an example of what the sailor may encounter in the 
ice-free waters of lower latitudes let me quote the de- 
scription of a display seen from the Brazilian frigate 
Parnahyba while skirting the shores of Patagonia in 
November, 1882: 

“‘After midday the wind fell, the temperature rose, 
and the air became unusually transparent. The coast, 
from which we were not far distant, took the most 
varied and strange forms. Sometimes its height was 
greatly exaggerated, sometimes the salient points, the 
hills, appeared turned upside down or lost in the spaces 
between the lowest clouds, like the fantastic pictures 
of a dream. One could not distinguish sea from sky, 
and the froth of the waves resembled flaky cirri dotted 
on the blue heavens. At one time the reflected image of 
the hills took the shape of ships arranged in regular 
order and engaged in gunnery practice. The reflection 
of the solar rays, darting in all directions, represented 
the flashes of the guns. The Parnahyba seemed trans- 
ported into fairyland. Sometimes she seemed to climb 
the side of a liquid mountain whitened with foam; at 
other times to glide down the steep slope of a terrible 
precipice. There was no horizon, and but that we were 
sure of our position, prudence would have advised our 
heaving to.” 

A French journal, L’Astronomie, has lately published 
an account of a phenomenon akin to fata morgana, often 
observed, especially in the month of May, in a certain 
district of the island of Crete. Toward sunrise shadowy 
figures are seen moving over a plain near the seashore. 
The peasants call them ‘“drossulites” (‘‘men of the 
dew”) and say. they are the ghosts of some Greek 
volunteers who were cut to pieces by Turkish troops dur- 
ing an insurrection in 1828. The more prosaic scientific 
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WNERS from Fishers Island and 
Marblehead give the first of the new 


HERRESHOFF TWENTY-THREE ay 
FOOT KNOCKABOUTS a trial spin v4 


in Bristol Bay. 
She proved exceptionally fast, stifl, and 
dry — even under the severe tests of a 


nN larch blow. 


oltirahwe upon request 


HERRESHOFF MFG. CO. 
4 F. Haffenreffer, Pres. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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Your SAFETY is Insured (yy 


SIGNAL OUTFIT 


Visible Over Area 
of 2000 Sg. Miles 


STANDARD OUTFIT 
Includes Signal Pistol, 
12 Parachute Signal Car- 
tridges, Torch Holder 
and 12 Scratcher Sticks 
— all in lacquered steel 
box — $75.00. 


DON'T 
TRUST TO 
LUCK 


N International Signal Outfit enables you to “hang” a 
A powerful flare (White, about 50,000 candlepower; Red, 
; about 30,000 candlepower) 250 feet above your boat in 
time of need. The intensely brilliant light, suspended by a para- 
chute, burns for over half a minute and is visible farther than 25 
miles, more than five times the range of the hand torch type of 
signal — A RECOGNIZED S.O.S. INSTANTLY FLASHING 
YOUR MESSAGE IN ALL DIRECTIONS OVER AN AREA OF 
ALMOST 2000 SQUARE MILES. Officially adopted as standard 
equipment by the U. S. Coast Guard and approved by the U. S. 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 


During a season afloat the average yachtsman encounters many 
situations at night when effective emergency illumination, in- 
stantly available, would be most desirable, if not an urgent neces- 
sity. Our White Parachute Signal Lights afford brilliant illumina- 
tion over a surprising area, and would be invaluable after dark 
under such requirements as — 


Entering a small or unfamiliar channel or harbor. 

Guiding and handling a launch alongside in heavy weather. 
Man overboard. 

Picking up a mooring, locating and identifying buoys, 
shorelines, landmarks, etc. 

Shore landing or despatching a small boat. 

Signalling: any kind of pre-arranged signals are practical. 
Responding to any call for assistance. 


- NEW - 


JUNIOR 
SIGNAL 
OUTFIT 


Our JUNIOR OUTFIT, particularly adapted for smaller 
craft, contains Signal Pistol and 6 Parachute Signal 
Cartridges in a compact lacquered steel box (41%” x 8” 
x 12”) weighing only 10% pounds. As necessary aboard 
your boat as life preservers or fire extinguisher. Inval- 
uable not only in distress but for emergency illumination 
in maneuvering at night. Price, $45.00. 


Write Today for Free Illustrated Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL 


FLARE SIGNAL 


COMPANY 





TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
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explanation is that they are the result of the irregular 
refraction of light by a stream of cold air draining down 
from the adjacent mountains. 

Displays of mirage are sometimes so astonishing that 
it is not surprising that these pranks of nature have, in 
all ages, given rise to superstitious tales and legends. 
What is the story of the Flying Dutchman but a much 
embroidered account of an exhibition of superior mirage, 
such as has been witnessed by many a mariner? There 
are old fo’c’sle yarns of ships that sailed over the verge 
of the horizon and out into the sky beyond — and just 
such performances are described and pictured in serious 
books on optics. 

During the Crimean War the whole British fleet was 
once seen inverted at a considerable height in the heav- 
ens, and a picture of this phenomenon was published 
at the time in the Illustrated London News. Much less 
remarkable spectacles in the sky were recorded as 
prodigies by medizval chroniclers, whose accounts of 
aerial battles, armies and the like, though in many cases 
inspired by the shifting beams of the Aurora Borealis, 
were doubtless sometimes based on striking examples 
of mirage. 

One March day about twenty years ago the villagers 
of Dérzbach and Ober-Ginsbach, in Wiirttemberg, were 
startled to observe in the sky a landscape with fields, 
streams and woods, among which two bodies of troops 
in battle formation were advancing toward each other, 
firing volleys. The puffs of smoke were clearly visible. 
Much alarm prevailed in the villages until the picture 
suddenly disappeared. The next day the explanation 
was published in the newspapers. A sham fight had been 
held by the garrison at the town of Mergentheim, 
twenty miles distant, and its appearance in the sky was 
due to mirage. 

In the annals of polar exploration there are two 
celebrated cases of faulty cartography attributed to the 
delusive effects of mirage. The first was that of Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes, of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
who unquestionably discovered the Antarctic Continent, 
but who was long denied the credit of doing so by many 
European geographers because he charted its coast in 
the wrong place. Wilkes is now generally supposed to 
have been misled by the loom of the land and thus to 
have misjudged its distance. The second case was that 
of the mythical ‘Crocker Land,” which Peary thought 
he discovered in 1906. After it had figured on maps 
for years it was proved to be non-existent; but the 
Crocker Land Expedition, which went north to explore 
it, saw from the mountains of Grant Land the same 
great loom of the Arctic ice that Peary had mistaken 
for land. On the other hand, Captain Scott, Borch- 
grevink and other polar explorers have at times found 
looming a useful phenomenon, as it enabled them to 
locate both land and ice fields beyond the normal range 
of visibility. 

Mirage has probably never staged a more dramatic 
performance than it did in January, 1913, off the shore 
of McMurdo Sound, in the Antarctic, where the sur- 
viving members of Scott’s expedition were anxiously 
awaiting the return of their ship, the Terra Nova, which 
was to take them back to civilization. 

*‘ About noon on January 17th,” writes H. G. Ponting, 
the expedition photographer, ‘‘I was sweeping the north 
with the glass, when suddenly the masts of a ship came 
into the field of view. For a moment I could scarcely 
believe my eyes; but there could be no doubt about it. 
They were the masts of a barque, but presenting an 
extraordinary appearance, for they towered unnatu- 
rally high above the skyline. Then I saw that what | 
was looking at was but a mirage. The real ship was hull- 
down below the horizon, and only the masts were visi- 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Quality Makes New High 
Prices at All-Time Low 


—_ practice of thrift begins with the recognition of true value. A trend 
toward lower prices is defeated when quality is sacrificed to attain mere 
cheapness. Not bargain sale merchandise but better quality at lower prices is 
the demand of the day. 
. Although their prices are way down in harmony with the times, Sea-Lyon 
quality, performance and finish have not been affected in any respect. In fact 
the boats themselves are finer, faster, smoother riding, more beautiful than ever. 
Savings in material costs, savings in labor rates, savings in overhead and 
elimination of commissions, trade discounts and showroom expenses, all have 
contributed to the lowest Sea-Lyon prices in history. Now is the time to buy — 
present prices are subject to upward revision without notice. 


Before you buy any boat, drive 
one of these new Sea-Lyons 


24’ Sea-Lyon 125 h.p. Chrysler “Imperial” 35 m.p.h. 
28’ Sea-Lyon 225 h.p. Kermath “Sea Wolf” 44 m.p.h. 
28’ Sea-Lyon 325 h.p. Lycoming “Twelve” 52 m.p.h. 
30’ Sea-Lyon 225 h.p. Sterling “Petrel” 42 m.p.h. 
30’ Sea-Lyon 300 h.p. Hall Scott “Invader” 48 m.p.h. 


Write to-day for 1932 prices 


The LYON-TUTTLE CORPORATION 


Plant and Service Station 
KING STREET, CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY Phones: City Island 8-1645-6 
Manhattan Office: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue Telephone: Mohawk 4-6543 
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Fit her out for Faster, 
Quieter Running 











No more 
throttling down 
to avoid vibration 
and racket when 
her shaft revolves 


in rubber 





oe “6 


4 RUBE, 


The bearing that 
evables you to run 
your boat full speed 
with comfort. 


NOTE that this rub- 
ber bearing dees not 
replace a stuffing 
box, which excludes 
water at the point 
where the shaft pen- 
etrates the dead 
wood of the hull. 


L weren y 


HEN your're aft, you hear 

. a light thump, thump, 

thump under the stern. A few 

runs later you begin to feel it. 

No longer just a thump, it has 

become a serious, pounding vi- 
bration. 

So you throttle down to avoid 
the racket and chatter. A scored 
shaft, a worn metal bearing has 
forced you to sacrifice the full- 
rated horse power of which your 
power plant is capable. 

That is the inevitable result 
of metal rubbing on metal. . . of 

a propeller shaft revolving in a 
bronze or babbitted bearing. 
The metal shaft, the metal 

bearing are constantly wear- 

ing each other down. As 
their clearance widens, 
sand and grit work in be- 
tween them .. . scoring 


both the shaft and bearing... 
and you're in for a repair bill. 

Right now, before you launch 
your boat for the summer, pro- 
tect her against such hampered 
performance. Make certain that 
she’ll give you her maximum 
R.P.M. without an accompani- 
ment of noisy vibration. 


What’s the best way? 


Rebabbitting will serve only as a 
temporary makeshift. To replace 
your present metal bearing with 
another will simply postpone the 
same trouble. There’s but one 
practical thing to do. . . equip 
her with a rubber bearing. 

Then, all summer long, you 
can forget that bearing . . . for- 
get it the next season, too, and 
for many more seasons to come. 
For in a rubber bearing, lubri- 


Goodrich 
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cated by water, there’s practi- 
cally no friction. Wear on both 
bearing and shaft is negligible. 
Any clearance that develops be- 
tween them is cushioned in rub- 
ber... taken up quietly. Until 
the bearing is actually worn out 
your boat is free from stern vi- 
bration and chatter. 

Unlike the harsh surface of a metal 
bearing, the wet surface of a rubber 
bearing affords the shaft a smooth, 
slippery sleeve in which it can spin 
freely, without resistance. Not even 
sand and grit can impair the shaft’s 
effortless rotation or score the shaft 
or bearing. For the particles are 
rolled on the rubber’s resilient sur- 
face and ejected through special 
grooves by the lubricating water 
stream. 


“Will it fit my present casting?”’ 


The rubber bearing, vulcanized firm- 
ly to its brass shell, slips into the 
stern or strut housing on most boats 
with an easy tapping fit and is held 
in place with set screws, which admit 











easy replacement at any future time. 
It is only necessary to see that plenty 
of water flows through the grooves 
for lubrication. Grease must never 


be used. 


While Goodrich Cutless bearings 
increase the life of any shaft, they are 
especially recommended for use with 





RUBBER BEARING, STERN CASTING 


complete, ready for installation. 


Monel Metal shafts. They are avail- 
able in every size. Their cost is very 
moderate. For a 34-foot boat, for 
instance, a Goodrich Cutless bearing 
costs you about twelve dollars; plus 
a few dollars extra for labor. 

This bearing is standard equip- 
ment on practically all standardized 
boats—such as A. C. F., Banfield, 
Century, Cohrone, Corsair, Dart, 
Dawn, Dodge, Dunphy, Hacker, 
Huckins, Higgins, Lawley, Luders, 
Staples-Johnson, Wheeler and again 
as many others. When you buy your 
next boat, look under the stern, 
make certain she has a Goodrich 
Cutless bearing. 

Any boat yard can get you a rub- 
ber bearing from the distributors 
listed below. For literature, infor- 
mation, etc., write The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Your boat yard can get Rubber Bearings Without Delay 


from the Distributor Nearest You... 


Atker-Donovan ComPpANYy 

455 Camp St , New Orleans, La. 
Avto Encine Works 

349 N. Hamline Ave , St. Paul, Minn, 
CoLumBIaN Bronze CorporaTION 

Freeport, Long Island, New York 
Craic Brotners Marine Rarway Co. 

412 Rose Ave - Norfolk, Va. 
Artaur Duvics Sons 

122 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 
Fieck Brorners, Lrp. 

110 Alexander St., Vancouver, B. C. 


R. L. FRYER ‘lampa, 
= Transportation Bldg., Washing- ¢: ¥.ia 
on, 5 A 


Honotvtv Iron Works Company 
Honolulu. T. H. 


Hopxrns-Carter Harpware Co, 
135 S. Miami Ave , Miami, Fla. 


Jounson & Towers 
126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jonn Lecxre, Lrp. 


Canada 
Joun Leckie, Lr 


Canada 


77 Wellington St., W., Toronto 2, 


D. 
714 Notre Dame St., W., 


Paciric Marine Surety Company 
1223 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Pepen Company 
Marine Dept., Harrisburg, Tex. 
A. M. Suita & Company 
Smith s Wharves, Halifax, N. S. 


Montreal, 


Jonnson, Josepn & Company 
56 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Karner & Company 
761 Mather St., Chicago, Ill. 


Knicat & Watt Company 


. Lane 
Balfour Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Marine Equipment & Suppty Co. 
116 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marine Harpware Company 
509 Beacon St., San Pedro, Cal. 
Watter H. Moreton Corporation 
1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 
McLavecuum Marine & Or Co. 
Hancock St., Gloucester, Mass. 


Henry H. Suita & Company 
334 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
Sravurrer-Esateman & Co., Lop. 
New Orleans, La. 
Torrinc Brotsers 
159 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
James Watker Company 
123 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


Cutless Bearings +s 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODRICH SILVERTOWN TIRES 
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HERE'S HOW! 
TO THE WHITEST YACHT 
IN ANY HARBOR 


MARSH GAS, — That enemy of white paint has been 
conquered! 

Old Salem Yacht White is formulated to withstand 
continued exposure to marsh gas without the slightest 
discoloration. 

Many beautifully white, freshly painted yachts have left 


the ways only to have their immaculate finishes quickly 
tarnished and discolored by marsh gas. This gas is destructive 
to ordinary white paints. It is most active at night when the 


air is quiet and damp. At such times a perfectly white paint 
may be thoroughly discolored during one night. 

Thousands of yachtsmen have adopted Old Salem Yacht 
White because its whiteness endures every exposure. Their 


testimonials of lavish praise are prompted by actual, superior 
results. 


You, too, can secure a white finish which will retain its 
brilliance for an entire season if you are careful to specify 


this marsh gas proof product. 


ALSO 
McInnes Green Anti-fouling Composition 
Pettit's Jersey City Copper Paints. 
Pettit's Shipendec Paint 
Bak-Spar Varnish, 100% Pure Bakelite Gum 


SPECIFY THESE PRODUCTS 
AND GET THE BEST 


Send for descriptive booklet and free 
copy of the Atlantic Coast Tide Tables 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Since 1861 
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The Magic Called Mirage 
(Continued from page 102) 


ble. Above them a wonderful mirage of the entire vessel, 
hull and all, appeared inverted; and over this first 
reflection there was a second image of the ship, upright. 
It was the upper image that I had seen first. It was a 
remarkable illusion; but the Terra Nova was undoubtedly 
there, about thirty miles away.” 

The narrative of the Shackleton expedition of 1914-17 
records a number of interesting cases of mirage, of 
which the oddest is described as follows: 

“Worsley was in the crow’s-nest watching for signs 














Successive stages of a sunset in the Antartic, showing distortions of 
the sun’s disk at the horizon. From a sketch by Dr. H. Arctowski 


of land to the westward, and he reported an interesting 
phenomenon. The sun set amid a glow of prismatic 
colors on a line of clouds just above the horizon. A 
minute later Worsley saw a golden glow, which ex- 
panded as he watched it, and presently the sun ap- 
peared again and rose a semi-diameter clear above the 
western horizon. He hailed Crean, who, from a position 
on the floe ninety feet below the crow’s-nest, also saw 
the reborn sun. A quarter of an hour later, from the deck, 
Worsley saw the sun set a second time. This strange 
phenomenon was due to mirage. We attributed it to an 
ice crack to the westward, where the band of open water 
had heated a stratum of air.” 

Mirage, like many other interesting manifestations of 
nature, occasionally thrusts itself upon the attention 
when it occurs in a conspicuous form, but in the average 
case it is likely to escape the notice of the casual 
observer. There is a rich fund of entertainment in store 
for those who cultivate the habit of keeping a lookout 
for this and other phenomena of atmospheric optics, 
including halos, rainbows, fogbows, Brocken spectres 
and a long list of other natural wonders, the diversity 
of which is little suspected by the majority of people 
who have ample opportunities for observing them. 

The yachtsman who wishes to become better ac- 
quainted with mirage will, first of all, familiarize himself 
with some of the best scientific literature on this subject 
— even if circumstances compel him to skip the mathe- 
matical equations. If he knows enough German, he will 
read the appropriate sections of Pernter and Exner’s 
Meteorologische Optik, and his best guide in English will 
be W. J. Humphreys’ Physics of the Air. Both these 
books will refer him to many other sources of pertinent 
information. A good pair of binoculars or other optical 
aid will be found necessary for making out details, 
especially in the observation of superior mirage, 2S 
great distances are usually involved in this phenomenon. 

Certain regions afford better chances of seeing fine 
displays of mirage than others. The polar seas, where 
the juxtaposition of ice and relatively warm water 
produces abrupt contrasts of atmospheric temperature, 
can be recommended to the mirage-hunter who cares to 
pursue his hobby so far away from the common high- 
ways of navigation, but some of the favorite haunts 
of mirage are not as difficult of access. 
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One of the six 38’ Picket Boats built by the Corsair Boat Company of Trenton, Michigan, for 
the United States Coast Guard. Powered with the Hall-Scott INVADER and delivering 26 m.p.h. 


~ 


The United States Coast Guard has added six 
38’ Picket Boats powered with Hall-Scott 
INVADERS to its Atlantic Seaboard fleet. 

These boats, built by the Corsair Boat Com- 
pany of Trenton, Michigan, are duplicates of the 
fifteen built in 1931 by the Gibbs Gas Engine 
Company of Jacksonville, Florida. They maintain 
a speed of 26 m.p.h. and are excellent sea boats, 
having proved the finest equipment in the Coast 
Guard service. 





That the United States Coast Guard has again 
used Hall-Scott INVADERS in this particular 
model speaks well for equipment that has been 
on the market for only slightly more than a 


year—a worthy carrying on of the Hall-Scott 


tradition. 

If you are seeking a sturdy, dependable, 
economical engine for express commuter and 
fast cruiser service, examine the many points 
of superiority of the Hall-Scott INVADER. 


Hall-Scott Motor Car Company 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 


254 West 31st Street, New York 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA « SEATTLE, WASHINGTON + VANCOUVER, B.C. + LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA + DETROIT, MICHIGAN « In MIAMI, FLORIDA, J. FRANK 


KNORR. In NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The “ Invader” by Hall-Scott . . . 250-275 
h.p. 6 cylinder ... bore SY ... stroke 7*. 
Built-in reverse gear gives 100%, propeller 
speed in reverse. Weight, 1900 lbs. approx. 
Compact, simple in arrang » @ sturdy, 
salt-water engine, built in perfect pairs for 
twin instaliation. 























Cruise of the ‘“Abadab”’ 


(Continued from page 60) 


marks the entrance, but the ranges inside the pass must 
not be followed too closely, because of shifts in the 
channel caused by blows. Immediately after clearing 
the pass we grounded for the first time, in the shoal 
waters of the Sound, but were able to pole off before the 
tide stranded us. Running up Choctawhatchee Bay 
close behind Santa Rosa Island, we entered the winding 
narrow channel leading into Santa Rosa Sound. This 
run is very beautiful but requires careful attention to 
the channel markers, which are numbered boards cut 
in the shape of a hand with the fingers pointing toward 
the channel, all mounted on stakes. Shortly. after enter- 
ing the Sound we dropped anchor for the night, having 
made 90 miles that day, at 7.29 knots. The clock was 
now set back one hour to 90° meridian standard time. 

A short run down Santa Rosa Sound next morning 
brought us to Pensacola, 20 miles from the morning’s 
anchorage. The day was spent taking on ice, supplies 
and fuel oil at the fish pier. 

On July 12th we left the dock at four in the morning. 
An easy run up the coast brought us to Fort Morgan 
at 9:50 a.m. and the point was rounded into Mobile 
Bay. Crossing the entrance to this large, attractive bay, 
we ran in behind Fort Gaines, leaving it on the port 
hand, and entered Dauphin Bay, via Pass aux Herons, 
for the final inland run to New Orleans. Dauphin Island 
was passed to port, and we now entered Mississippi 
Sound, that extensive body of water protected by a 
long chain of islands running down to the delta. The 
run west through the sound left Petit Bois, Horn, Ship, 
Cat and Grand Islands to port, and Pascagoula, Biloxi, 
Gulfport, Pass Christian, and Bay St. Louis were seen 
well off to starboard. In the lee of Grassy Isle, in Grande 
Isle Pass, two anchors were dropped close to the beach. 

With the wind still fresh and the weather looking 
nasty, we got underway early next morning and headed 
across the northern end of Lake Borgne. From here 
two routes to New Orieans are available. The Borgne 
Canal leads through Bayou Dupree into the Mississippi 
River below the city, but we took the more usual route 
through Lake Ponchartrain as affording a more con- 
venient anchorage at West End than could be found on 
the river side of New Orleans. Through several heavy 
rain squalls we headed southwest down the lake to the 
New Canal entrance off West End. Sliding up this 
narrow canal past the Southern Yacht Club, we tied 
up at the Standard Oil dock at 10:35 a.m., with a day’s 
run of 37 miles at 8.34 knots. The distance from Miami 
to West End, New Orleans, totaled 84634 nautical 
miles at an average speed of 7.58 knots and was easily 
completed in ten days. 

For those interested in Diesel engine performance, the 
following data is appended: 

Fuel oil of about 24° Baumé, at an average of about 


8 cents per gallon, was taken on at the following ports. 
gals. 

St. Petersburg a 
Pensacola 


‘ec 


On hand New Orleans 
Total used 371 gals. 

Nautical Statue 

846.75 975.00 

2.28 2.63 

$0.0351 $0.0305 

8.72 

111.77 

0.50 


Total distance 
Miles per gallon 
Fuel cost per mile 
Average speed 
Running time in hours 
Lbs. fuel per h.p. per hour 
(To be Concluded) 
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Now. 


45 O00-mile run through 


heavy gales proves 
MARBLEHEAD QUALITY 


E WANTED to prove to ourselves that Marblehead 

Cruisers would: weather any waters at any time. So 
we put two stock cruisers, selected at random, to the most 
severe test we could think of. These staunch boats 
ploughed through 4500 miles of every possible kind of 
weather from Biddeford, Maine, to Matamoros, Mexico. 
That’s a real test! 

You can depend on a Marblehead for comfort and econ- 
omy. And, most important, you can be sure of proved 
seaworthiness and safety. That’s vital. 

Don’t decide, on a boat until you consider the great 
advantages of Marblehead Cruisers. Send coupon on op- 
posite page for complete details and pictures. 


Staples, Johnson & Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


MARBLEHEAD 











JUST LAUNCHED. Here’s the boat for the man who has been waiting for years ‘til 
his ideal could be had at small cost. A Marblehead has power, grace, comfort and 


proved seaworthi Mail coupon for details. 


MARBLEHEAD AND GLOUCESTER DISTRIBUTORS 


F. D. HOMAN, Amityville, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


ROWAYTON MARINE WORKS, 
Rowayton, Conn. 


FRANK V. BORICK, 153d St. and 





ALKER-DONOVAN CoO., 
New Orleans, Louisiane 


J. FRANK KNORR, oe 4. Plerid 
ami, Florida 


Cc. P. AMORY, Newport News, Virginis 





Hudson River, New York City 
HENSLER, KOFOED CO., Keyport, N. J. 
HUBERT S. JOHNSON, Bay Head, N. J. 


FLOOD GATE MOTOR BOAT 
SALES CO., Washington, D.C. 


ATLANTIC MARINE CO., Boston, Mass. 


HERBERT F. L. FUNKE, 
116 Broad St., New York City 


SEBO BOAT CO., Galveston, Texas 


STANLEY C. BURRITT, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


NORMAN I. BLACK, Hamiiton, Bermuds 


DU MONT MARINE SERVICE, INC., 
New London, Conn. 


ALBERT G. FROST, Portiand, Maine 


FELLOWS & STEWART, INC., 
Wilmington, Call’. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY CO., Philadelphia, Pe. 


HOUSTON-KEMPER BOAT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A: FAMILY CRUISER AT 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 






the GLOUCESTER 


in single or double-cabin layouts 





It may seem astounding—this fine 
family cruiser for so little money —but 
there are good reasons for it. Up here 
in Maine, production costs are low. 
Skilled labor is handy. Maierials are 
nearby. That’s why we can say, “It 
costs less to build better boats in 
Maine.” 


The Gloucester gives you more than 
a penny’s worth for every cent she 
costs. There is solid value built into 
every inch of this sturdy 34 ft. cruiser. 
Built on the famous Marblehead hull, 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
PICTURES AND BOOKLETS 
i a 
STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 





Gloucesters already have an established 
reputation for proved seaworthiness in 
any blow. And the roomy accommoda- 
tions below are remarkable in a boat 
this size. 


Here are a few facts about Glouces- 
ter Cruisers: 34 ft. overall; 9 ft. 6 in. 
beam; 2 ft. 10 in. draft; 6 ft. 1 in. head- 
room; 250 miles cruising radius. De- 
livery by water under own power at 
small cost assures you of tested boat. 
For more detailed information mail 


coupon below. 
















STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO., 


Biddeford, Maine 


Please send me all information on 


Gloucester Single Cabin 
Gloucester Double Cabin 


Marblehead Deep Sea Fisherman 


NAMB.......ccccccccccccccscceccceee 


LOOK AT THOSE LINES. 


Grace and beauty of a Glouces- 
ter Cruiser are equaled only by 
her comfort and economy. 


SINGLE CABIN 


54700 


N.Y. delivery under own 
power only $100 


DOUBLE CABIN 


SADTO 


N.Y. delivery under own 
power only $100 


Marblehead Single Cabin 


Marblehead Twin Stateroom 
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A Better Ketch 
A Better Buy 
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Recently finished and now ready for delivery, this 
improved ketch is the result of my experience in 
building several similar boats during the past few 
years. Her ability has been proved by the 150- 
mile run in rough weather when she left the 
builder’s in November. 


Dimensions are 37’ overall x 29’ 11” waterline 
x 10’ 2” beam x 5’ 3” draft. The roomy interior 
allows more than 6’ headroom. She has mahogany 
planking 114” thick, with mahogany finish. A 
four-cylinder Gray engine with feathering propel- 
ler gives a speed of 7 miles per hour. 


The interior design, perfected by experience, 
provides a stateroom forward with one fixed 
berth and one pipe berth, two berths in main 
cabin, toilet, and roomy galley aft. 


For her overall length, this ketch is a big boat 
inside. On account of lower building costs, I can 
offer her for much less than she would bring under 
normal conditions. 


May I send you full details? 
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Yacht Broker 
Boston, Mass. 


Naval Architect 
148 State Street 
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Looking at a Sixteenth Century Ship 
(Continued from page 63) 


dence by the Science Museum, therefore virtually 
carries our information back something like ninety 
years — ninety years, moreover, which bridge the most 
interesting period in shipbuilding. This model, and this 
model only, show us what the ships were like that first 
sailed the deep waters. 

The ship’s sails were of flax and her ropes hemp, both 
standing and running rigging. She had 80 shrouds, all 
told, and I have tried but failed to estimate how many 
miles of running rigging she boasted. She had over 450 
blocks; her mainstay was a 16-inch rope; main shrouds, 
7 inches; main shroud lanyards, 3% inches; main 
halliards, 9 inches (they lead below decks, like Enter- 
prise’s); cables, 20 inches. Her armament consisted of 
2 demi-cannon, 2 cannon-Perier, 18 culverins, 14 demi- 
culverins and 10 sakers, together with smaller guns. 
It is not surprising to note that she needed a crew of 600. 
She carried 50 gunners, 200 soldiers, 300 mariners, and 
a crowd of officers and gentlemen adventurers besides. 
When all that rope rigging began to dry out and stretch 
after a wet and dirty night, I expect she needed all that 
crowd and a few more. But not even Mr. Laird Clowes 
can tell me where they put them all! 








The Last Voyage of the “Thistle” 
(Continued from page 69) 


most every cove in the Inlet is a deep water one. If this 
one followed the rule, here was a very snug little harbor. 

On rounding the point, a mass of boulders and sand- 
bars met our gaze. It was now perfectly clear that we 
could do no more for Thistle except take off her crew, 
get her the maximum shelter from the point of the cove, 
spread all her remaining holding gear, and leave her to 
ride out whatever was coming — if she could. This we 
did, letting down Yale’s tender on a line to Thistle. 

Then, with one reef in the mainsail, and engine and 
canvas driving her, Yale ate up some six miles in under 
half an hour, making Carra Walla Cove, just inside the 
Narrows. This cove is about half a mile deep, with hills 
up to 700 feet high in the bottom of it. The inner half, 
especially on the southeast side, is largely shoal, a little 
island marking the transition to deep water. It was 
within a hundred yards of this islet that Yale was 
anchored. It was a commonly used anchorage, and 
should have been snug enough. The water was very 
smooth when we went in. 

The glass had climbed steadily all day, and we ex- 
pected the strong westerly to die out with the sun, to be 
followed by fine weather or an easterly wind. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon, a heavy snow squall was seen 
traveling along the north shore of Lake Melville. We 
supposed it would soon pass. When it struck us, it blew 
so hard that we steamed up on our anchor, and set a 
kedge anchor, too. But the squall did not. pass. Hour 
after hour the spindrift flew, and the strain on the hold- 
ing gear increased. First, we kept the engine going half 
speed, and then full speed, without drawing up on our 
chain and warp. Further, the most astonishing lop hove 
into the cove from the raging bay outside, and an extra 
big tide added its quota to the general upheaval. 

Darkness fell, and then moon and stars appeared, but 
there was no apparent easing of the wind; rather, the 
tumble increased. About four in the morning the warp 
of the kedge anchor parted. It could be only a matter of 
minutes before the main anchor dragged or its chain 
shared the fate of the warp. Six men hove up, and Yalé 
went out into the night to seek a new anchorage. 
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Toaman.. 
buying a boat 


Will your engine be as seaworthy as your hull? Will it be 
powerful enough to ride out a sudden squall—large 
enough to make your boat respond to its helm in a blow? 


While you glory in your boat’s trim lines, her glistening 
wood-work and sparkling hardware, don’t overlook the fact 
that the engine is the heart of your boat. You cannot buy a 
$5000 automobile with the same engine as used in a $500 
car. Then insist on a motor in keeping with the weight, 
size, and quality of your boat. Remember, there’s no “free 
wheeling” at sea. As your boat slips gracefully along, she’s 
actually moving tons of water. 


The experienced yachtsman not only demands an engine 
that’s big and husky enough, but a power plant with the 
reserve power and smooth, quiet performance in direct 
drive. SCRIPPS engines are built exclusively to meet these 
exacting marine requirements. They are standard, or 
optional in all good boats. Insist on SCRIPPS. 





Where evensmarter performance, more reserve 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY powerand unusual maneuverability are desired, 


5833 Lincoln Avenue Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. SCRIPPS Mated Motors of true opposite con- 
Cable Address: Scripps struction are particularly recommended. 


a 
> ae There's a SCRIPPS marine power plant for 
every hull requirement from the 15 foot run- 
MARINE ENGINES about to the 100 foot cruiser— including the 
popular SCRIPPS Mated Motors — high 
il speed, or medium speed in direct drive. Write 

“tiie 












for catalog, specifications, and price list. 





DEPENDABLE THROUGH 26 HISTORY-MAKING YEARS 
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and Still Clean 





And, best of all, no tedious hardships of scraping. Just a 
good washing down and another coat of “‘Toxicop”’ and 
then O.K. for another season. 


That can be your boast at the end of next season if you 
will paint the bottom of your boat NOW with “ Toxi- 
cop,” Woolsey’s latest contribution to the preservation 
of wood bottoms. For “‘Toxicop”’ is guaranteed to 
protect and keep bottoms clean for at least 6 months 
under a written replacement guarantee. No more 
barnacles or sea growths to impede the speed of your 
boat. No more worms to ruin the bottom. That is what 
a “‘Toxicoped’”’ bottom assures. 


The only bottom 
paint with a writ- 
ten guarantee. 


“Toxicop”’ is a perfect, toxic, wood bottom paint that 
is 100% repellent to barnacles, worms and marine 
growths of every description. It is offered in two 
attractive, unchangeable and lasting colors, red and 
brown. And “Toxicop” has a marvelous body with 
copper plus content, is easy to apply and gives a 
smooth, lasting surface. If your Dealer hasn’t, as yet, 
stocked ‘Toxicop,”’ he will get it for you promptly. 


Be sure to ‘‘Toxicop’”’ your boat bottom this season 
and forget that your boat has a bottom. 


Further particulars on ‘‘Toxicop’’ and a 
copy of our valuable handbook ‘“‘Sugges- 
tions on How to Paint a Boat’’ are yours 
for the asking. Send for them today. 


C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 


Established 1853 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Miami Houston Tampa San Francisco 


=e. 2010) Be DSS 


MAKERS OF 





Copper BEST Paint 

Copper Yacht Paint 

Yacht White 

Deck Enamel 

Engine Enamel Seam Compounds 
Every Marine Paint Need 


Tungspar Varnish 
Boottopping Paints 








Caw-Spar Bakelite Varnish 


Canoe and Rowboat Paints 
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The moon had set and, despite patches of starlight, it 
was very dark. It was also very frosty. There is another 
cove in the north shore less than two miles from Carra 
Walla. After that, there was no other chance for a long 
distance. Moreover, all the anchorages in this part of the’ 
Inlet are on the north shore, the windward side. If we 
could not make headway in Carra Walla Cove, could 
we hope to elsewhere? If we could not punch into the, 
next cove it was a bad outlook. Sheer wind pressure | 
might keep us out, and the rapid tideway might prove 
an ally to the wind. | 

It did not take long to cover the distance, and the 
cove rapidly opened up. The upper point is shoal, and 
had to be given a wide berth. Then the wheel was put 
hard over and the fight began. Fortunately, in this cove, 
a gulch in the high land directs the main force of the 
wind diagonally across the cove itself. This left a dead 
space in the western portion, with little wind and 
smooth water. Into this Yale successfully butted her 
way and once more the big anchor was let go. 

“Yale getting old like me,’’ remarked an old Eskimo 
next morning, referring to her hoary appearance. 
Anchor chain, cutwater, and the lower rigging were 
coated with ice. Inspection from a neighboring hill 
showed Thistle, a gleaming iceberg, about half a mile 
from where we had left her. She was obviously ashore, 
and certainly badly holed. It was a matter for specula- 
tion how much of her deck-load remained, and whether 
she would hold together till we could reach her. 

The full fury of the gale was now past, but it still 
blew hard during the next three days. The chances of a 
return to North West River by water were getting very 
slim; but we meant to save at least the perishable provi- 
sions, if we could get them. Even apart from salvage 
operations, Yale could not possibly have beaten her way 
back in such weather. 

Before daybreak on the 17th we were as close along- 
side the schooner as we dared to put Yale. The big tide 
and sea had carried Thistle over a big area of shoals, and 
thrown her almost on the shore. At high water, there 
were still some feet of water in her hold. Her sternpost 
was almost out of her. But so hard had been the frost 
and so copious the rain of spray, that her load was 
frozen to the deck without the loss of a single item. 

The Eskimos from the two houses in the cove which 
had so sadly failed us were pressed into service with 
their boat. One party, working waist deep, started to 
unload Thistle and another to stow Yale. 

On Yale, the door between saloon and engine room 
was nailed fast. Then, into the saloon went 35 barrels of 
mixed potatoes, turnips and cabbages, loose to econo- 
mize space. Followed crates of onions, barrels of apples, 
bags of hard bread, sacks of dried peas, beans, etc. Any 
spare space in the engine room was stowed with cases 
of canned goods. Then we loaded the deck, as heavily as 
we dared, with 8-gallon cases of kerosene and gas. A 
drum of the latter went into the cockpit. When it was 
obvious that she could not take another package, the 
Eskimos were instructed to build a penthouse of residual 
drums of oil and the ship’s canvas, and to stow bales of 
hay and packing cases under its shelter. Their salvage 
rights were also explained to them. 

About 2.00 p.m., on November 17th, with a rising 
easterly wind and accompanying snow, Yale left Thistle 
on a 65-mile run in an attempt to make North West 
River with her cargo. So thick was the snow that when, 
after some ten miles’ going, Pelter’s Island loomed out of 
the drift, the question of anchoring had to be seriously 
considered. It has already been stated that there is no 
good harbor beyond Pelter’s; there were but four hours 
of daylight left, with ten of darkness, heavy wind, and 
probably dense snow, to follow. 

In the cove could be seen creamy “‘slob’’ ice, made of 
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If Fire Joins Your Party- 
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Are You Prepared? ... 





= gegen CROWD...a sleek little cruiser...and nothing to do but enjoy the day 
upon the water. But suppose an unwanted member—FIRE—joins your party. Are you 
prepared to meet him with quickness and dispatch? 

You can if your boat is equipped with a LUX System. For LUX stops gasoline and oil fires...even 
total conflagrations following an explosion...in three seconds. 

The LUX System puts out fire on a boat by filling its bilge and engine space with carbon dioxide gas. 
The carbon dioxide, which will not support combustion, cuts off the fire’s air supply as a blanket would. 


°o 

Anybody, man, woman or child, can operate 
the LUX System. Any type of boat from 
runabout to Diesel yacht can be protected 
with it. And in every case, one pull on the 
LUX control will smother fire instantly and 
completely—before it can turn pleasure in- 
to tragedy. 

The United States Navy and Coast Guard, 


oil companies and big steamship lines use 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., N.Y. 


a 

the LUX System to safeguard their ships at 
sea. Over 3,000 yachtsmen have installed 
LUX protection—many owe their lives to it. 

An interesting booklet entitled, “Cruising 
Without Fears” will give you complete in- 
formation. It tells how LUX will protect your 
family and friends from fire. Also how LUX 
will reduce marine insurance rates. Write for 
a free copy now — before the season starts! 
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S.O.S.! 


Ship Ovington’s 
Sea-things! 





OR teas on the seas, for buffets, benders 
and dinners, Ovington’s tableware stands 
out like Nantucket Light! 1,000 smart yachts 
are Ovington-equipped—with china, crystal 
and silver. 1,000 smart yachts are highly 
leased! And you'd be surprised how little 
it will take to add your craft to this Fash- 
ionable Flotilla! 


OVINGTON’S 


Yacht China, Crystal, Silver, 3rd Floor 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





China Service for six with two enamel flags, 37 
pieces, $45. Yacht weiglit crystal, 6 highballs, 6 
tumblers and 6 cocktail glasses, $29. Silver service, 
31 pieces, $25. 


—_——v* 
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snow which the water is too cold to melt thoroughly as it 
falls. To go in might well be to stay there. Just then, 
too, the sky seemed to be lightening a little, so we 
pushed on. For a while it cleared and, before the sun set, 
it actually shone through for a time. But the onset of 
darkness found us still nearly 30 miles from North West 
River, with a very lowering sky and a strong wind. A 
dozen miles ahead lay a series of islands and shoals 
jutting out from the north shore, while a great shoal, 
several square miles in area, occupied the middle of the 
bay, leaving a channel less than two miles in width to be 
negotiated. This involved several changes of course, and 





Beating the ice off the mainsail 


to attempt such a passage on a night such as was ahead 
would be madness. We accordingly turned into Mulli- 
gans Bight for several miles, and finally made a straight 
shore anchorage for the night. 

An hour before dawn it was blowing and snowing 
hard. Extreme visibility was less than four hundred 
yards, and that only to leeward. Rough water was to be 
expected. Altogether, it was about as bad a day for 
running the shoals as we could possibly have. Also, the 
collection of iron on our deck was manifestly affecting 
our compass. Yet what was the alternative? All around 
us heaved creamy slob ice and, if the wind should shift 
before the sky cleared, our last chance of entering North 
West River by water would be gone. 

With the clearest possible understanding that there 
were four very bad hours to be faced, and that the odds 
were rather heavily against a successful issue, the anchor 
was hove up for the last time. Our first objective was the 
prominent point which bounds Mulligans Bight on the 
west side. This we picked up with little difficulty. The 
next task was far more serious. Ten miles ahead, a great 
bastion of small islands and reefs reached out for five 
miles from the north shore. On the outer margin of this 
bank was a tiny islet, Edwards Island. To head inside 
this meant to get on a lee shore from which there would 
be no escape. Where deep water met shoal would be a 
smothering lop. Yet, to see that islet was most important 
in making the next leg. The compass was moved*from 
the cockpit to the main hatch amidships. The log seemed 
to have little to recommend it. The speed of the boat 
could be pretty accurately estimated. Any time after an 
hour had passed, all eyes would need to be “‘skinned.”’ 

Mulligans Head dropped rapidly out of sight. About 
70 minutes later it seemed that there was a faint loom of 
something away to port. The reefed mainsail, which had 
been lowered for a time to reduce speed, was quickly 
hoisted and, from running almost dead before the wind, 
the helm was starboarded till the wind and sea were 
almost abeam to port. 

Then the devil’s dance began. The steering well filled 
and emptied. Despite all lashings, various items of the 
deckload worked loose. One case of kerosene went over- 
board — our only loss — while others started a free-for- 
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Q-BOAT Robin Her Wamsutta Mainsail 


proved very satisfactory 


Q-Boat “Robin” had the following rec- 
ord last summer at Marblehead against 
the keenest competition: 
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Season's Championship 
Corinthian Yacht Club Championship 
Eastern Yacht Club Championship 
Eastern Yacht Club Mid-Summer Series 
Eastern Yacht Club First Series 
Boston Yacht Club Mid-Summer Cup 


Her Wamsutta mainsail, made from 
Wamsutta Egyptian Duck by Cousens & 
Pratt, was given the severest of tests and 
proved to be an excellent sail. 





Mr. Chandler Hovey, her owner, says, 
“| used this sail in a number of races dur- 
ing the 1931 season and found it very j 
satisfactory.” | | 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Howe & Bainbridge 
220 Commercial Street, Boston 


Sails made from the new Hydro- 
pelled Wamsutta Duck have a 


“ROBIN” | 
- a _ greatly increased resistance to | 
Wamsutta Mainsail water and mildew. We shall be ) 
oy Consens 6 Pree glad to give you full informa- 


tion about this exclusive new 
Wamsutta feature. 





ge a. + pian : 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made Water- and Mildew-Resisting by the Hydropel Process 














All’s Well 


on Cruisers boasting 
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GALLEY STOVES 
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NOW 
only $ C) OO 














ALLEY slaves are no slaves on @ 
cruisers equipped with the new STERNO 
Sterno Galley Stove. HEATER 


Improved heat intensifier gives in- 
tense heating flame at strike of a match. 
No priming! A turn of the wrist and 
you have a low “warming” flame. 

Two burners. Brass safety rail to keep 
pots and pans on deck in rough weather. 
All parts rust-proof. Portable. Sturdy. 
Reliable. And INSTANT ! 

Burns non - melting, non - spillable 
Sterno Canned Heat, the safe, economi- 
cal fuel. Standard equipment on leading Canned Heat. Another 
cruisers. New low cost — only $10.00. pe Sc ONLY 
If your dealer cannot supply you, use [4 leading r 500 
coupon. cruisers, 


Sterno 
Cabin Heater 


Quick warmth for the 
cabin on chilly mornings 
and evenings. Invaluable 
for early spring cruising. 
Heats average cabin in 
10-15 minutes, Alsoburns 
the safe fuel, Sterno 





Y-4 


STERNO CORPORATION 9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid with the understanding money will 
be refunded if I’m not satisfied: 
O Sterno Galley Stove at new low price of $10.00 
O Sterno Cabin Heater $5.00 


Name a ie 


Street 
City. State 
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all rough-and-tumble. Despite the cold, there passed 
what might be described as three torrid minutes, and, in 
that brief period, there appeared, and disappeared, 
Edwards Island. Call it luck or Providence. On a 10- 
mile run, with an unreliable compass, and seeing nothing 
but water and snow, we had made a bull’s eye on a tiny 
mark. As a nasty reef runs out to the sou’ west for nearly 
half a mile from Edwards Island, we had to take what 
was coming to us for a while longer; but at last the break- 
ers disappeared, and the water became of better color. 

Our next problem was to make a two-leg course 
around a fathom-and-a-half shoal, and pick up another 
small island, John Bull, almost on the point of North 
West River Bight. Again, to head inside this meant 
destruction, as it did to go more than a mile and a half 
outside it. Once more, we scored a bull’s eye, John 
Bull showing up right over our bowsprit. The pilot 
would be the first to admit that he would not expect to 
score those two bull’s eyes twice in a hundred times in a 
gale of easterly wind and sea, hard snow, and running on 
three or four different courses with hardly a glance at a 
discredited compass. Another punishing little leg 
enabled Yale to weather the shoals off Green Island, 
which makes the point of North West River Bight. 
There now remained but one more facer. 

The river mouth is guarded by two shoals, and a 
two-fathom bar. In this weather, there would be a 
continuous line of breakers. The channel is usually 
navigated by means of marks on the land. These would 
be quite invisible. Buoys would long since have been 
carried away by driving ice, if they had been put out for 
us, but no one looked for Yale today. 

Half an hour after rounding Green Island, Yale, 
after shoving her way through a number of pans of 
heavy ice, charged a line of breakers and shot through 
into smooth water. Three times in four hours she had 
been within yards and seconds of being pounded to 
matchwood. After a mighty meal Yale’s crew, with any 
other able-bodied men left in the settlement, unloaded 
her. The next day she was dismantled and stowed away 
for winter. The 18th of November is the latest date, I 
believe, that a decked boat has entered the River. 
The perishables of the freight had all been saved. Part 
of the residual freight came by dog team, in due time, 
while the oil was fetched by boat the following spring. 

It was probably just as well that Thistle was wrecked 
where she ended her days. Had we tried to bring her up 
Lake Melville in that easterly gale and blizzard of snow, 
it is more than likely that one or both boats would have 
been lost, together with much freight and some lives. 





The End of the ‘‘Mayflower"’ 


(Continued from page 45) 


and fell overboard, carrying along the foremast. The 
ship came to an even keel.” 


¢$ ¢ ¢ 


The second day after the hurricane was encountered 
the dynamite went adrift and fearing that it might be 
detonated, all hands started heaving it overboard, box 
by box, but when a couple of boxes came up under the 
stern and the Mayflower bumped them hard several 
times, it was decided that the rest of it should be thrown 
overboard, cartridge by cartridge. Boylston grasped a 
cold chisel and.a hammer and in true builermaker style, 
started to pound open the boxes, but Scull thought his 
technique faulty, and took the work over himself, 
prying each box open more carefully. 

In the meantime two steamers had come up, first the 
Advance, which after smashing a life boat had departed, 
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Dont pay \ribute 
to the Paint Pirates” 
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If you own a boat, you know the “Paint Pirates fully protected from the elements and from un- 





---Rot, Rain, Rust, Sun, Salt spray, Parasites, Cor- dersea attacks of barnacles and chemicals. When 
rosion. They are the deadly seven always ready you are outfitting your boat this spring, use 
to attack your paint finish and scuttle the invest- Climax Boat Paints---tough, elastic, noted for 


ment in your water-craft. Don’t pay high lustre, and now priced more 


Al 


reasonably than ever. 


Mtl 
a 


tribute to this crew. Keep your boat 


CLIMAX—Deck Paints (8 colors) - Yacht Whites and 
Black - Yacht Varnishes - Yacht Bakelite Varnish - Bot- 
tom Paints - Hard Racing Bottom Paints - Cabin Enam- 
els - Climakote (undercoater) - Glazing Compound. 


THE CLIMAX CLEANER MFG. CO., 


There is a Climax Distributor near you. 


A full-size print of the pirate picture above, suite- 
ble for framing, will be sent to you free on request. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Get ready for the 
Bermuda Race 
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The Teragram, winner of the 1931 Class A Cape May Race, was equipped 
with a Kenyon Marine Speedometer 


Kenyon Marine Speedometers are 
Essential to Success in 


Deep Sea Racing 


Modern deep sea racing is exhilarating sport. There is nothing to 
which it can be compared. It is indeed far more than a sport — it is a 
science, and equipment plays an important role in success or failure. 


A year ago, the Kenyon Marine Speedometer was perfected, and 
subsequently played a large part in the success of such outstanding 
boats as the Dorade, the Mistress, the Water Gipsy and the Teragram. 
Its sensitive accurate mechanism enabled 
each skipper to know when he was getting 
maximum drive from every sail, and to 
adapt each sail setting to changing con- 
ditions. It kept the crews on their toes. 


Entrants in this year’s Bermuda Race 
will be under a distinct handicap if they 
are not equipped with the Kenyon Ma- 
rine Speedometer. This instrument is a 
great advance in nautical science; it 
registers the speed of the boat at all 
times; it is sufficiently sensitive to show 
changes of speed due to changes in sail 
setting; and it is unbelievably accurate. 
We will be pleased to send you our six- 
teen page descriptive booklet giving 
complete information. 


KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


564 East First Street Boston, Mass. 






















KENYON MARINE 
SPEEDOMETERS 
LOGS 








Sales Agents 


KELVIN &® WILFRID O. WHITE COMPANY 


112 State Street 
Boston 


38 Water Street 
New York 
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and then the Ran, which managed to get a line on board, 
but not until Noyes had gone overboard in the seething 
seas and recovered it. But the line soon parted, and the 
next day the Hippolyte Dumois, of the United Fruit 
Company, was worked up near enough to take all hands 
off by the breeches buoy, Boylston, the last to leave, 
being hauled through the seas without the aid of a snub 
line. The gold hunters were landed in Baltimore a few 
days later “‘minus our belongings, but rich in adven- 
ture,”’ as one of them coolly remarked. When last seen 
Mayflower was rolling in the big seas, about two hundred 
miles off Watling’s Island, and probably sank there 
some days later. 

Subsequently, Scull, Boylston and Derby went to 
Kingston, chartered another schooner, the Seagull, and 
finally located the wreck they had gone in search of. 
But after working several weeks, and blowing up much 
junk, it became evident that the treasure, if any, had 
been recovered by more fortunate hunters, for nary 
a piece-of-eight was found. 

In that compelling life of Guy Scull, written by Henry 
Jay Case, who served with him under Police Commis- 
sioner Arthur Woods, and published a few years ago, 
Roger Derby says: 

“Over my desk hangs a photograph that I shall never 
part with. The view is from the bow of a dismasted 
schooner looking aft. The deck is scattered with the 
debris of wreckage, a dory is lashed bottom up by the 
main companionway, the port rail is battered and 
broken down, a huge sea rises above the starboard 
quarter, about the wheel stands a group of men in oil- 
skins, but what catches the eye most particularly is a 
slight, lean figure, with close cropped hair and sun- 
burned skin, clad in a cotton shirt and long dark 
trousers, clinging to the stump of a broken mast, 
evidently on the lookout. The wrecked vessel is the 
Mayflower, and the lookout, Guy Scull, a Rough Rider 
and war correspondent in the Boer and Russo-Japanese 
wars. We were all young enough then to be moved from 
the fireside by a tale and prospect of sunken treasure. 
Scull and Boylston were veteran adventurers, but 
Hayden Richardson, Stephen Noyes and myself were 
gentlemen of less dramatic pasts.” 

It was such fearless seekers after daring and bold 
incident that consigned Mayflower to the tender mercies 
of Skipper Jones. 





Southern California's Mid-Winter Regatta 
(Continued from page 52) 


cient, for it was Caprice’s giant kite which pulled her to 
a leeward lead that was to give her an eight-second vic- 
tory over Lanai to win the fourth race. Ripples broke 
out a vivid green spinnaker of huge size that drew ad- 
mirably, while Angelita used one of brilliant red, the 
giant size of which dragged her to a seven-minute lead 
over Marin. 

This summer, in both the western and national 
elimination trials, as well as in the actual Olympic 
events, all four classes — ‘‘Sixes,”’ “‘ Eights,” Stars, and 
12-footers — will race over the same courses in the 
Catalina Channel. The Pacific Coast trials will be run 
off from July 7th to 10th, inclusive; the national elimi- 
nations will be held from July 17th to 20th; and the 
Olympic races will be from August 5th to 12th. The 
Olympic course extends from the San Pedro roadstead 
four miles to windward, or west to a buoy off White 
Point and thence seaward to a marker two miles off 
Point Fermin. Ten-year meteorological averages for 
that area in July promise westerly breezes, of from 10- to 
20-mile forces, with smooth sea. 
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GAR WOOD 


DROVE HIS HYDROPLANE 


“MISS AMERICA IX” 
TO A NEW 
WORLD’s RECORD 
OF 111.720 MILES PER HOUR 
AT MIAMI, FLORIDA, ON 
FEBRUARY 5, 1932 





IN MAKING THIS RECORD 


HYDE PROPELLERS 


WERE USED 





The following are the list prices of HYDE 
Turbine Type Propellers to which 


¥) 5% DISCOUNT 


APPLIES 


Prices F. O. B. Factory at “Bath, Maine 




















Diameter Two Blade Three Blade — —a 
8” $4.50 $6.50 $1.40 
9” 4.75 7.25 1.40 

10” 5.00 8.00 1.40 
11” 5.50 8.50 1.50 
12” 6.50 9.50 1.70 
Sad 7.50 10.00 1.80 
14” 8.50 11.00 1.90 
15” 9.50 12.00 2.20 
16” 11.00 14.00 2.20 
7” ya 11.50 15.00 2.50 
18” 12.00 16.00 2.50 
19” 14.50 19.50 2.75 
20” 17.00 23.00 2.75 
ae” 18.50 27.50 3.10 
Ye 20.00 32.00 3.10 
a 22.00 35.50 3.50 
24” 24.00 39.00 3.50 
> tel 27.00 42.50 4.00 
26” 30.00 46.00 4.00 
+ aa 34.00 51.50 4.60 
28” 38.00 57.00 4.60 
30” 46.50 62.00 5.10 











Insist on a HYDE 


If there is no HYDE dealer in your locality, 
or if you are unable to obtain what you 
require send your order direct to the factory. 
It will receive prompt and careful attention. 





A copy of our booklet "' Propeller Efficiency” will be 
mailed without charge. It illustrates all 
of the Hyde products 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., Bath, Maine 


A large stock of HYDE propellers and HYDE products 
is carried by C. R. ANDREWS 

143 Chambers Street New York City 

Telephone BArclay 7-1873 









































From New York Herald Tribune, March 7, 1932 


“TWO FROSTBITE DINGHIES BRAVE 
SIXTY MILE GALE AND SPLIT RACES" 


DIKE 


For second time Dyer Dinks save 
reputation of Frostbite Y. C. by 
Racing when others fail. 























DYER DINK 


Built by 


The ANCHORAGE, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


APPROVED BY N.A.D.A. FOR INTERNATIONAL 
11 FOOT UTILITY CLASS 


Price $295.00 wciSbinG BUMPER 


We shall be pleased to mail you our descriptive folder 
and advise location nearest dealer 


MORE DYER DINKS WERE SOLD AT THE NEW YORK MOTOR 
BOAT SHOW THAN ALL OTHER TYPES OF 
SAILING DINGHIES COMBINED 


OUR DEALER FRANCHISE IS MOST ATTRACTIVE 
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2 NEW 
WHEELER "PLAYMATES” 
Urge 
Comparison, Investigation, 
Purchase 





Quality first; price afterwards; value always; such 
is the constant policy of the builders of the famous 


fleet of WHEELER “PLAYMATES” 


HIS Twin-Cabin 38-Footer with a record low price is of 

standard WHEELER perfection in construction, finish and 
inclusive equipment. Ruggedly built for long, hard service in 
any weather, with two roomy self-bailing cockpits and with 
two separate cabins under one roof, owner and guests enjoy 
unique conveniences and privacy. Full 105 h.p. Chrysler 
imperial vibrationless motor gives dependable cruising speed 
ion m.p.h. Higher speeds available. Send for details 
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This 26-foot complete cruiser, sleeps 4, is yours, fully equipped 
for only $2700 at New York. A sp endid He tens yo for 
the man who loves a good boat and a good investment. 




















Over 20 other sturdy WHEELER “PLAYMATES” for 1932 
in all sizes from 23 to 70 feet, gasoline and diesel power, 
standard, double and twin cabins, enclosed and open bridge, 
sport and fishing models. There's a WHEELER “PLAY. 
MATE" for you. Send for catalog B or phone for demonstration 
appointment. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 
NEW YORK 








BROOKLYN 
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A Forty Dollar Hunting Launch 
(Continued from page 76) 


cracked. There was no grease in the gear housing. The 
upper strainer in the gas line leaked, and the water- 
catch and lower strainer on the end of the gas pipe next 
to the carburetor was completely filled with a kind of 
gritty paste. Two piston rings were stuck, but the piston 
walls were not the least scored. The propeller was a bit 
“‘bunged up” and one blade was enough out of pitch 
to cause real trouble. The cut-out control was broken 
in three places and the flywheel nut was quite loose 
and a couple of gas fittings leaked. Aside from that the 
engine was in perfect working order. 

Seriously, it took me less than two hours of actual! 
work to correct everything but the broken cut-out 
control and that I put in working order with a loop of 
wire until the new jim-crack should arrive from the 
factory. Some day the manufacturers of outboard 
engines will leave off all these fragile aluminum flum- 
diddles. If an engine is ‘‘ portable,” that means it must 
be handled. If handled, the controls should be made 
of something besides ice, glass, or aluminum. 

I stuck the engine on the edge of our big rain catcher 
hogshead, putting the propeller inside and in the water, 
and pulled the string. Four or five yanks were necessary, 
as the engine was strange to me. However, away she 
went and I practiced with it, stopping and starting, 
throttling and choking, tightening glands and tuning up 
until I had her trimmed and behaving herself as she was 
designed to do. After a time she seemed to like it. 
Engines know. Indeed they do. 

Promptly on Thursday morning, the day before the 
hunting season opened, I sent a truck for the new dory 
with orders to transport her to Indian Gardens at the 
foot of Lake Rossignol, a matter of 58 miles from Lunen- 
burg. In the meantime I had telephoned the boat- 
builder and given him orders to pick up a second-hand 
dory jib and mainsail and a pair of oars. Another five 
dollars gone to blazes! 

So with our tent and gear, the engine and grub, a canoe 
(atop the big car), and my wife and a friend and cans of 
gas and oil and guns and camera and sleeping bags and 
plenty of clothes, we sped along some hours behind the 
truck. 

Now, this is not a hunting story or a camping yarn, 
and I shall short cut to the main subject — the cheap 
boat. 

Three of us slid her off the truck and skidded her into 
the water. We shipped the engine and tried her out. 
The engine cavitated. So we beached the boat and cut 
the notch down another inch. Perfect. And it has been 
right ever since. We loaded about half a ton of stuff in 
her and with three passengers she chugged twelve miles 
in one hour and twelve minutes. That afternoon we beat 
her out against a shouldering sea for five miles (Lake 
Rossignol is twelve miles long and about six wide, so 
there are seas), and the oilskins came in handy, but she 
shipped no green water; then we squared her away 
before it and hoisted the sails, engine still running. 
The wind was blowing about thirty. Although we were 
now boiling along a good fifteen miles in rough water she 
acted the lady every minute — no attempts at broach- 
ing or mulish yawing. With engine stopped and steering- 
oar over the stern, she balanced perfectly. I tried her 
with wind abeam and she still acted like a boat. She 
would not tack, of course, because her centerboard is 
not yet installed. She is the most comfortable craft you 
ever handled in rough water or under any working 
conditions. 

This dory will plane with two men in her. With 
driver alone, she makes fifteen and a fraction miles per 
hour (knots) over a six-mile government course. Tie 
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Yachting 
This is the YEAR 





to BUY Your SEA:-HORSE 


EA-HORSE prices are down to the lowest point in Johnson 
history. Quality is up to the highest peak Johnson has ever 
achieved. This is the year of all years to buy. 

Take that family runabout of yours. Or your outboard cruiser. 
Picture what it will do with a new 4-cylinder SEA-HORSE 32, or 
a twin-cylinder SEA-HORSE 24—or a “16” for that matter. New 
power—new speed—and what performance! 

Each of these brilliant motors has been further improved this 
year with the introduction of the Vacturi float-feed carburetor, de- 
veloped primarily for the exacting requirements of speed events. 
This refinement gives you greater power, quicker get-away and 
sharper throttle control. 

GO to your Johnson dealer and let him demonstrate just how a 
new SEA-HORSE will transform your boat. See how little the trans- 
formation costs! And in the meantime, write for a copy of the SEA- 
HORSE Handy Chart which gives complete specifications of the 
entire 1932 line of Johnson motors. 


DEALERS: This is a JOHNSON year. If you are in a territory 


not already served, write for your copy of “Making Money with 
Motors” and our Dealer Agreement which spells “Opportunity.” 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 
2300 Pershing Road., Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co.,Ltd.,Peterboro,Can. 


Your 
BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


‘n 


Outhoar d Motors 
JOHNSON 
De ependability pe 


NOTICE TO RACERS 


Amateur and professional race drivers are in- 
vited to write for special bulletin describing 
Johnson's 1932 Racing Models — in Classes A, 
B and C. These motors are built to eclipse 
even the performance of their predecessors 
which for years have been the choice of out- 
standing drivers the world over. 





SEA-HORSE SERIES 


$495 ana up 


A brilliant series of motors for every 
outboard need—6 models in all— 
from the world’s lightest outboard 
to the super-powerful SEA-HORSE 
32, pictured above. 


STANDARD SERIES 


as low as $Q'7>° 


Two big values. Light Twin, 3 nor- 
mal horsepower at $97.50. Standard 
Twin, 7 normal horsepower at $135 
Built for years of greelling service. 
Bothe mpeed with Underwater Ex- 
haust. size gas tanks. And both 
are TWINS—not Single Cylinder. 


All Prices f. o. b. Waukegan 
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Rade M.A.N. 
Full Diesel 


104 h.p. 1200 r.p.m. 
125 h.p. 1500 r.p.m. 


al dl 


ad dl 


at 75 lbs. B.M.E.P. 
















Model DM-6-17, furnished with or without 
reduction gear; electrically started 


Model DM-6-17 is a four-stroke-cycle, airless- 
injection, full Diesel, with 54-in. bore and 
7-in. stroke. It represents the latest advance- 
ment in high-speed, light-weight, marine 
Diesel engine construction. @ Cylinder block, 
crankcase, and cylinder heads are of Ni- 
Chrome iron. Cylinder liners of Nitroloy steel. 
Replaceable valve seats is a feature. The 
drop-forged steel crankshaft is 3% in. in 
diameter, carried on seven main bearings. 
Force-feed lubrication to all moving parts is 
also a vitally important feature. Fuel injection 
is by positive mechanical solid injection pump 
with fixed length of stroke. Combustion 
chambers are latest M.A.N. type, with two 
separate ‘‘after chambers,” assuring perfect 
combustion throughout entire load and speed 
range. @ This engine can be supplied in port 
or starboard models for twin-screw installa- 
tion. For further particulars, 





sf Write for Bulletin No. 771 





THE BUDA COMPANY 


Established 1881 


HARVEY 3} $i*#°{ ILLINOIS 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
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engine burns one and three-quarters gallons of gas in 
one hour and fifteen minutes when carrying a load of 
one thousand pounds. Her tank holds just that, one 
and three-quarters gallons. 

Her wide transom is a great comfort in a following 
sea. I have had the boat in Chester, on the Atlantic, 
since November 16th and have had her out in every- 
thing. That wide, flaring transom is powerful on the 
lift and she just will not suck down running before ’em. 

She pounds when being pushed against a heavy chop, 
but what boat of flat forward section does not? By sitting 
a bit to one side and sailing her slightly on one edge the 
pounding is greatly lessened, as the boat then presents 
a ““V”’ bottom to the approaching waves. The pictures 
show the flare of the transom. 

This boat will bank on a turn, loaded or light. She is 
as easy to row as any skiff. She is safe and when her 
centerboard is installed I will tell you how she sails. 
(Another eight dollars I am told. Yachting is expensive 
business. ) 

Oh, yes. The model can be improved. In fact, I am 
at it. And as for an engine, you can go as far as you like. 
These boats will stand ’em. 








Among the Racing Boats 
(Continued from page 87) 


Engine and Boat Manufacturers, for the creation of an 
active motor boat group within this section of the 
S. A. E. The next day the 8. A. E. Council voted unani- 
mously for the organization of such a body. 


¢$¢d ¢ 


In addition to the world’s championship ‘Outboard 
Harmsworth” race, suggested by J. W. Shillan, well- 
known British racing authority, plans for which are now 
being made by the A. P. B. A., there are likely to be 
several other interesting new events on the season’s 
program. A couple of these will not be actual contests 
but will be the awarding of trophies which should create 
a lot of interest. One, which has been suggested to the 
A. P. B. A., would call for the creating of a national 
outboard championship to the driver who gains the 
greatest number of points in all of the regattas sanc- 
tioned from January Ist to December 31st, by the 
A. P. B. A. The other trophy would go to the driver 
who gains the greatest number of points in the six 
important eastern outboard marathon races. 


tt ¢ 


Kaye Don will be 39 years old on April 10th. In cele- 
bration of this event he will open a package sent to him 
from Detroit. In it he will find a graceful sterling silver 
bowl mounted on a green marble base. On the front of 
the bowl he will see a reproduction of Miss England II 
bouncing past the Detroit Yacht Club. On the back of 
the bowl he will read: 


For when the Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name 
He writes — not that you won or lost 
But how you played the game. 
Presented to 
KAYE DON 
By his 
Many friends and admirers in the United 
States in appreciation of his 
splendid sportsmanship. 


A happy thought on the part of the late Stewart 
Hanley, Walter B. Carey and numerous other Detroit- 
ers who contributed toward this goodwill gesture. 
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TAKE A TIP 
FROM 
A 
COAST 
GUARDSMAN 


HIEF Boatswain's Mate C. E. Howell attached to the U. S. Coast- 
guard Station at Chicago, has had many years of experience 
with boats of all types, shapes and sizes. 

This experience has taught him that correct design and staunch 
construction are necessary in small boats to make them seaworthy for 
lake, bay and ocean. 

After a thorough study of cruisers of approximately 30 feet in 
length and after inspecting the boats in every stage of construction 
at the Richardson factory, C. B. M. Howell chose a Richardson 
Cruisabout because it offered the most in safety, seaworthiness, 
accommodations and the greatest value per dollar. 

Richardson built boats are not expensive to purchase, operate or 
maintain. They're priced as low as $2200 for the ‘Baby’ Richardson 





RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, 


364 Sweeney Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Avenue and 1 5th Street 












Day Cruiser and $3585 for the Single Cabin Cruisabout. Yearly 
operating and maintenance costs are less than for the average 
automobile. 

Take a “‘tip from one who knows” and place your order for a 
Cruisabout. Booklet “‘F-32"" illustrating the Cruisabouts and ‘‘Baby’’ 
Richardsons is free for the asking. Write today for a copy. 


ENJOY THIS CRUISE. The third Annual Richardson Sail-away 
across New York State via the Barge Canal and down the Hudson 
starts Sunday, May 15 and arrives at New York on Saturday, May 21. 
Gasoline, oil, pilot and mechanic service furnished free. An order, 
with small deposit placed now for a Cruisabout or “Baby’’ Richard- 
son, will insure your participation in this most delightful trip. 


INC. 


North Tonawanda, New York 


AMITYVILLE, L. 1, N. Y. BOSTON, MA 
F. D. Homan, 78 Riverside Avenue 


Ss. 
Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Avenue 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 








(QUSENS 

6 PRATT 
SAILMAKERS 

Boston, Mass. 





















































An indispensable piece 
of boating equipment 


ORREST’S Log Book is specially designed for 
yacht use, sail or power. You have to use this Log 
Book to realise how easy it is to keep your ship’s records. 


Conforms to U. S. Navy standards with additional 
features useful for yachtsmen. 


Size 834 by 10 inches, 250 pages. Handsomely bound 
with moisture proof cover. Made for service afloat. 


Only $3.00 postpaid, with instructions for correct use. 
Send for this Log Book today, mail cheque or money 
order to: 


THE FORREST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
819 SECURITY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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are shaved with 


Faces that laugh at weather 



































HERE fish are game and winds are 
keen, long hours in the open roughen 
and weather-mark unprotected skin. 

Here's a tip from veteran sportsmen to 
every out-of-doors man—SHAVE WITH- 
OUT LATHER! Use Barbasol, which in- 
creasing millions have made the world’s 
largest-selling shaving cream. 

Once you have tried it you'll wonder at 
the punishment you took from old-fashioned 
shaving methods. You'll throw away that 
shaving brush and banish tender face for 
good. 

Because it is 4 cream, and free from biting, 
soapy alkalis, ic provides marvelous protec- 
tion and balm-like healing power against 
the marks that weather scores on out-of- 
doors faces. 

Barbasol softens the whiskers instantly, 
yet holds the hairs straight up for a clean, 
close shave. And your razor clips them off, 
crisp and easy, without pull or scrape. 



















Take a tip from veteran sportsmen— 
SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! 


Barbasol prevents dry, harsh, weather-etched skin—insures a 
soft, smooth, pliant face and weather-proof complexion 


Just use it right. Follow these directions 
and you'll follow the crowd: 


4. Wet your face and leave it wet. 2. Spread 
on Barbasol. (No need for vigorous rub-in.) 
3. Wet a good blade—and SHAVE. 

That's all there is to the finest shave in the 
world. It’s simple, easy, quick. Try it today. 
Generous tubes at all druggists, 35¢ and 65¢, 
or large jar, 75¢, will quickly make you a 
Barbasol Believer, too. 

Barbasol recommends 

TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 
In every 30¢ tube there is a free Tefra toothbrush re- 
fill, to fit a lifetime Tefra refillable toothbrush handle. 


For full information, tune in Barbasol radio programs 
listed below. 





BARBASOL RADIO BROADCASTS 


Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol Man, in songs 
you can’t forget. Every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evening, at 8:15, Eastern 
Standard Time, over an extensive Colum- 
bia (WABC) Broadcasting hook-up. 





* 
The Old Singin’ Master and his singers— 
mellow old hymns and ballads the way 
you like them. Tune in every Sunday 
night at 10:15,Eastern Standard 
Time, on the N.B.C. (WJZ) 
Blue network, coast to coast. 
Consult radio page of your weal 
newspaper for stations 














Of Interest to the Skipper 


(Continued from page 98) 


has been placed below the deck so that no 
water can enter the carburetor through its 
air intake. 

Another revolutionary Bendix develop- 
ment — seamless, flexible metallic tubing 
plays an important part in the new fuel 
system. Leaks in the fuel system on boats 
are frequently caused by cracks in the gas 
line from vibration. As shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, this unbreakable fiexible 

















The Bendix Stromberg leak-proof 
and vapor-tight fuel system 


tubing has been used at all vital points, 
thereby absorbing the vibration that so 
often damages the fuel line. 
+ 


> 





New Automatic Gear Shift by Old 


Man Joe 


After two years of experimenting and 
testing in actual operation, Old Man Joe 
announces the perfection of a simple, effi- 
cient, low cost gear shift that automatically 
operates any model or make of reverse gear 
with no more than finger tip pressure on the 
control lever. 

This new device controls the operation of 
gas engine powered craft from full speed 
ahead to full astern in a few seconds and 
any variation of speed ahead or astern is 
secured with proportionate rapidity. 

In Joe’s new automatic gear shift there 
are three main elements to the instaliation: 
A control head finished in keeping with the 
other instruments which can be mounted 
either on the wheelbox or shelf at any con- 
venient place; a power or vacuum cylinder 
of salt water resisting aluminum which is 
mounted adjacent to the engine for connec- 
tion with the operating lever of the gear; 
and a flexible copper tubing from engine 
manifold and from the power cylinder to the 
control head. Vacuum power is introduced 
into the power cylinder from the engine 
manifold and quick and positive operation is 
secured through an ingenious but simple sys- 
tem of ports in the control head which are 
opened and closed in the sequence desired 
by the direct action of the control lever. 

The manufacturers, Snow & Petrelli Mfg. 
Company of New Haven, Conn., have issued 
a descriptive folder on this new automatic 
gear shift which they will be glad to send 
upon request. 





A new Falcon “Four” with reduction gear 
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DUTY INSTALLATIONS 


ae 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA MEDIUM 















The HOURLESS powered with a 
pair of Murray & Tregurtha M-6 
gasoline engines. 


The FIRELANDS powered with 
a pair of Murray & Tregurtha 
MO-6 oil burning engines. 


The WAH-TA-WAH powered 
with a pair of Murray & Tregurtha 
M-6 gasoline engines. 


FEATURE ECONOMICAL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Quality, economical operation, low maintenance costs, and many with advanced engineering design. Their operation is responsive, 
years of satisfactory service are remembered long after the price is astonishingly smooth, and free from vibration. If you contemplate 
forgotten. The new Murray & Tregurtha engines are a unique example _ building a new boat or installing new engines in your present boat, 
of conservative old world tradition of craftsmanship, combined we suggest that you write us for information on our new line of engines. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. : 


NORTH QUINCY,MASS 
ya ROIS ADS ae) et Ce << soe 



























; Tere ATIONA Increase Your Cruising Comfort 
with a 


U. S. | 
MARINE | 
LIGHT 
































| o Model HF—750 to 2000 Watts 
1 nN 1 1} Why put up with the inconvenience of an inadequate and 
s 7 1 troublesome light plant? U. S. Marine Lighting Plants, famous 
= OTOR Bn + 1 for their absolute dependability, their quiet vibrationless * 
1 ] operation, their smooth, steady power output, and their amaz- 
| | an 1 111E ingly low operating cost — are now offered at the lowest 
ago ; (a <] prices in years 
———a ae The complete U. S. line of Marine Lighting Plants ranges from 
meee GE a ; ! fl N 350 watts to 15 K.W. and a fully-equipped plant can be bought 
mi | for as low as $119 
== ‘AAW — | ; 
Me ~ | If you are not at present enjoying the convenience and safety 
of electric current or if you are contemplating installing a more 
| dependable unit on your boat, let us assist you in selecting the 
| 





most economical and satisfactory installation for your boat 
Complete information sent on request 








"“PROOUCTS muUST fTeive senvice* 


Wey? ‘ 4 | United States |Z Motors Corp. 


48 Nebraska St. est. 1890 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Also Mfrs. of U. S. FALCON Marine Motors ranging from 5 to 90 b.p. 


















